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Blight 


The flower that feels upon it 

“Che frost where the dew has been 
Has a chill in its heart forever 

Gnd is neber the same again. 


The page, when its iborp whiteness 
Has been marred bp the stroke of a pen 


tHith a stain that will cling forever, 
Can ne'er be the same again. 


Gnd a soul, though as pure as the starlight, 
JE dimmed bp the shadow of sin, 
flap forfeit its lustre foreber 


Gnd be never the same again. 
—Rop Ivan Johnson, in “The Fourth WMateht 
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General Officers 


and Committees, 


Missouri State Teachers’ 


Association, 1921-22. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, Nov. 15-18, 1922 


Gereral Officers 


Bam A. Baker, President, Jefferson City, State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools; Miss Eleanor C. Byrne, Ist 
Vice-President, St. Louis, Teacher English, Junior High 
School; Byron Cosby, 2nd Vice-President, Kirksville, 
Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers Colloge; Miss 
Elizabeth Brainerd, 3rd Vice-President, Trenton, Super- 
intendent Grundy County Schools; E. M. Carter, 
Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle 
Board; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor the School 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Chairman, Kansas City, Dis- 
trict Superintendent, Public Schools; Sam A. Baker, Ex- 
Officio, Jefferson City; Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, University of 
Missouri; T. E. Spencer, St. Louis, Director of Educa- 
tional Extension, Instruction Department, Board of Edu- 
cation; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City, Director Bureau Re- 
search and Efficiency, Public Schools; J. N. Crocker, 
Cape Girardeau, Superintendent of Schools; Miss Clara 
Gardner, Joplin, Teacher Joplin High School. 


Committee en Teachers’ Salaries and Tenure of Office 
Miss Genevieve Turk, Chairman, Kansas City; W. E. 
fohn, Joplin; Miss Cora V. Heltzell, St. Louis. 


Legislative Committee 


Fair, Chairman, Kirksville; 
Warensburg: C. A. Hawkins, Maryville; 
Columbia; C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg; W. E. Hankins, 
Cassville; Sam A. Baker, Jefferson City; C. A. Cole, 
Union; 8S. A. Kruse, Cape Girardeau; Miss Jennie Wah- 
lert, St. Louis; Miss Jane Adams, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Anna L. Sims, Plattsburg; Miss Lizzie Pfeiffer, Carth- 
age; C. E. Burton, Pied:nont; M. B. Vaughn, Mont- 
gomery City; C. C. Carlstead, Keytesville. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
. E., L. Hendricks, Chairman, Warrensburg; George 
W. Beswick, Poplar Bluff; Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, Shel- 
»¥ville. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
Mrs. Eva W. Case, Chairman, Kansas City; 


Cc. H. McClure, 
Cc. H. Williams, 


Eugene 


Mise 


= L. Price, Joplin; Supt. W. F. Hupe, Montgomery 
ity. 
Constitutional Convention Committee 

Clyde M. Hill, Chairman, Springfield; Belmont Farley, 
Secretary, Cape Girardeau; Miss T. C. Gecks, Treasurer, 
St. Louis; George W. Reavis, Jefferson City; J. W. Thal- 
man, St. Joseph; Miss Martha M. Letts, Sedalia; J. D 
Elliff, Columbia; L. V. Crookshank, Brookfield. 


Reading Circle Board . 
Sam A. Baker, Chairman, Jefferson City; C. A. Burke 
Garrisonville, 1922; Elizabeth L. White, Nevada, 1923; 
Louis Theilmann Breckenridge, 1924. 


Course of Study in Practical Citizenship 

J. J. Oppenheimer, Chairman, Columbia; Calla E 
Varner, St. Joseph; L. E. Meador, Springfield; Mrs 
= R. Hamilton, Kansas City; Felix Rothschild, Kirks- 
ville, 


Committee on 


Committee on Necrology 
R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1924; B. @ 
Shackelford, St. Louis, 1922; Miss Ethel McCluney, Se- 
dalia, 1922; W. L. C. Palmer, Independence, 1923; Miss 
Anna M. Thompson, Kansas City, 1923; Miss Lillian 
Coons, Nevada, 1924. 


Committee en Resolutions by Congressional Districts 
First, Byron Cosby, Kirksville, i922; Second, Eliza 
beth Brainerd, Trenton, 1923; Third, George-W. Diemer, 
Kansas City, 1922; Fourth, J. A. Higdon, Tarkio, 1922 
Fifth, R. V. Harmon, Kansas City, 1923; Sixth, C. H 
McClure, Warrensburg, 1922; Seventh, Miss Mattie Mont- 
gomery, Sedalia, 1923; Eighth, Thos. J. Walker, Col- 
umbia, 1923; Ninth, W F. Hupe, Montgomery City 
1922; Tenth, Harriett Arnott, St. Louis, 1922; Eleventh, 
H. C. Drayer, University City, 1923; Twelfth, Margaret 
1923; Thirteenth, Miss Anna M. Mc- 
; Fourteenth, RB. S. Douglass, Cape 
1923; Fifteenth, Nellie Moore, Aurora, 1922; 
Sixteenth, C. E. Evans, Rolla, 1922. 
Ex-Officio State se Sam A. Baker, Jef- 
ferson City, President of M. 8 A. 
Committee on Educational aE in Constitution 
Dr. Isidor Loeb, Chairman, Columbia; George Melcher, 
Kansas City; Sam A. Baker, Jefferson City; Uel W 
Lamkin, Maryville; Miss Lillie B. Ernst, St. Louis. 
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Richer Geography 


HE study of geography today is taking ona 

new breadth and meaning. In order to meet 
the increasing demands teachers are requiring 
more complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives 
all this needed assistance. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much 
illuminating discussion of the pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter headings in the second half of the book: 
Geography in the Higher Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; Problems ia 
Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work for Older Pupils; Geography as a 
Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books for Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views 
about the teaching of geography. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
A Manual for Teachers 


By Avspert Perry Bricuam, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and CuHartes T. McFaRLane, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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- BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 


What is the place of agriculture in national economy? 
Farm problems are daily becoming more important. 
Here area few textbooks that answer the farmer’s 
questions. 


Williams and Hill: Corn Book for Young Folk 
Burkett, Stevens, and Hill: Agriculture for Beginners, Rev. 
Waters: Essentials of Agriculture 


Waters and Elliff: Agricultural Laboratory Exercises 
and Home Projects 


Corbett: _Garden Farming 

Davenport: Fungous Diseases of Plants 

Hopkins: Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture 
Plumb: Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, Rev. Ed. 
Ramsower:’ Equipment for the Farm 

Robinson: Principles'and Practice of Poultry Culture 
Wilkinson: The Apple 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Helping children to interpret music 


These Records typify the kind of selections 
recommended for music appreciation 


a) The Doll's Cradle Song (b) The Top 
from Petite Suite (Bizet) hye 4 
a) The Trumpeter and Drummer {rom Petite Suite (Bizet) | B5e 
Played by Columbia Orchestra 
a) Little Sand Man (Brahms) (b) Lullaby (Brahms) ) A-3120 
») Mother's Song (Kucken) (b) Golden Slumbers 10-inch 
Flayed by Cclumbia Miniature Orchestra ) 85ce 


Sioux Flute Serenade (Skilton Columbia Orchestra i] ee 4 

Kickapoo Social Dance (Skilton Columbia Orchestra | g5< 
a) Preludein A Major (Chopin) (b) Mornimg Mood (Grieg) ) A-3094 
a) Minuet ‘Bocchenni) (b) Andantine “‘Raymond”’ 10-inch 

Thomas) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 85c 
Serenade (Saint Saens) Cello, Flute and Ha ) A-3117 
tio de Lutece > 10-inch 

Minuet (Valensin) Cello, Flute and Harp Trio de Lutece 85c 
March of the Gnomes | Rebikov Columbia Orchestra A me 4 
Dance of the Chinese Dolls (Rebikov) Columbia Orchestra —_ 


s) Gallop “Light Cavalry”’ (Suppe 





(b) Theme from Sonata No. 1 (Haydn) | A-3126 
a) March Militaire, Allegro‘ Schubert) (b) March Militaire, nch 
Trio (Schubert}} 85e 


a) Knight of the Hobby Horse (Schumann A-3128 
b) The Huntsman (Gurlitt — 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 


» Idyll Koschat) (b) Allegretto, ““March Hereiques” is 


a) Wild Rider (Schumann) (b) March (Hollaender) 


(Schubert) 
a) Trio, March Heroiques (Schubert) (b) Etude (Schytte) 


10-inch 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra} ®5¢ 


Hansel and Gretel Suite | Humperdinck) 
:) Children’s Dance (b) Witches’ Ride A-7575 
Dream Music (b) Gingerbread Dance (c) Finale Ty 


Played by Columbia Orchestra 





Teachers whe are unable te secure these or any 
other school records from local Columbia dealers 
may send erders direct to Educational Depart- 
ment. Columbia Graphephone Company, Getham 
National Bank Building. New York City 











Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY 


1819 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 






Expose children to good music as 
you would expose them to the best in 
literature and art. 


Permit the same freedom in the inter- 
pretation of each—an interpretation 
in the light of their own experience. 


Good music enlists the activities of 
children through their emotions, the 
intellect and their feeling for rhythm. 


The records listed here are types of 
selections recommended for music- 
appreciation work. A _ booklet de- 
scribing the use of these and other 
records will be sent free upon request. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Gotham National Bank Bidg., New York City 
Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desired.) 
Children’s Record List 0 
Folk Dance List 0 
Graded Outline 0 
Selected Records O 
Grafonola Catalog 0 
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A $1,000 Trip Through Europe 


Contest open to every member of the National 


After an expenditure of $450,000 and three years 
of effort on the part of America’s leading Educa- 
tors, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has been 
completed. Dr. Harding, the Managing Editor, says: 
“I feel quite justified in claiming that we have given you the 
very best work of reference and educational inspiration ever 
repared for children of common and high school ages.” 
fae that the epochal New Work has been com- 
pleted, Professor Searson says: “Your biggest problem 
is to bring this New Work to the attention of the 
school people in the quickest possible way; 
Dean Ford, the Editor-in-Chief, states: ‘The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is just the group whose 
competent opinion of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia would be welcomed by the whole staff.” 
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The Trip to Europe 
will include a Pilgrimmage to 
Oberammergau and the Passion 


ath tie yeh 
pede , Play; also principal points of historical! 
ve 


and educational interest in England 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 


France, including a visit to the Battlefields 


The contest is just to show you—without cost or obligation— 
what we have achieved in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


ANYTHING that we might tell 
you of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia would be inadequate. 
Only when you have turned the 
pages and have seen for yourself 
can you appreciate the importance 
to the Educational World of this 
New Work. Therefore, the only 
aim of this contest is to put the 
New Work into your hands for a 
personal inspection. 


Every member of the National 
Educational Association is eligible 
to compete for one of the follow- 
ing awards: 


$1,000 Trip through 
Europe 


$500 Trip to Alaska via 
the Canadian Rockies 


$250 Trip to any of our 
National Parks 


If for any reason the trip is not desired. 
winner will receive the equivalent in money 


100 Honorable Mention Prizes 
Acomplete set of the New Work 


Each entrant is to write a 500 word 
discussion on “The Practical Edu 
cational value of Compton’s Pic 
tured Encyclopedia” with especial 
reference to its use in the socialized 
recitation and the problem project 
method of instruction. 


All discussions must be in our 
hands by April 20th, 1922, in order 
that the Awards may be made in 
time for the trips to be taken this 
summer. The following prominent 
educators have been appointed as 
judges: 


WM. C. BAGLEY, Professor of 
Education, Teacher's College, 
Columbia University. 

MARION L. BURTON, Pres- 
ident of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

H. B. WILSON, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 








cA Vital and Valuable 
Educational Movement 


The Practical Educational Value of 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia must 

be apparent to every thoughtful school 

man and woman, It is an altogethernew 
type of work designed for the daily use 
of boys and girls of school age. 

It is up-to-date — every word written en- 
tirely since the World War. 

It is progressive—especially adapted to 
usein either the socialized recita- 
tion or problem project method of 
instruction 

It is accurate --edited by sound scholars 
of recognized world-wide authority. 

It is intensely interesting—composed in 
clear, vivid style, which brings the 
very heart of each subject into bril- 
liant reliefto catch and fix the at- 
tention of the reader. 

It is complete—injecting into the difficult 
technical portions of each subject 
the same spice of connected interest 
as exists in those outstanding “won- 
ders” and “marvels” to which books 
for children usually confine them- 
selves. 

“It is really pictured”—containing thou- 
sands of illustrations selected from 
over a half million photographs 
gathered from all parts of the world, 
with an “idea” in every picture and 
a picture for every idea that needs 
a picture. 








To enroll in this contest, simply 
mail the coupon on this page, or, 
if you attend the convention in 
Chicago, February 27th to March 
3rd, we urge a visit toourattractive 


and interesting exhibit in Booths 
86 and 87, Leiter Building, where 
enrollment blanks may be had. 


As soon as your entry blank is 
received these beautiful volumes 
will come direct to you by express 
—all charges paid. Read them, en- 
joy them, review the thousands of 
beautiful illustrations and note the 
hundreds of new features of vital 
educational value. Then write your 
dicussion. The 500 word limit will 
seem all too short. 


After the Awards have been an- 
nounced you need only reverse 
the cover on our packing box and 
return the books to us at our 
expense, 


Just Mail this Coupon 
Take the first step now toward the 
Trip to Europe, or one of the 102 
other really worth while Awards 
which we have listed Mail the cou- 
pon today while the matter is fresh 
in your mind 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinoi 





F. E. Compton & Co., 
58 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

| 1 am a member of the National 
Educational Association and en- 
tirely without obligation to myself 
desire to enter your “Trip to 

| Europe Contest.” 
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THE POEM on the cover page, from 
the pen of Roy Ivan Johnson who is well 
known to the teachers of Missouri, espe- 
cially to those of Kansas City, where he 
taught for several years and where as 
president of the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Council he rendered valuable service in 

their successful campaign for 


“Blight” better salaries, is a little lyric 
of rare beauty and significance 
to the teacher. We do not know 


whether the author drew upon his ex- 
periences with childhood for the senti- 
ment of the poem or whether he pro- 
jected its imagery and meaning upon the 
child life, but we feel that it may 
well be taken as an epitomization of some 
very fundamental truths that apply to the 
child and the attitudes of the teacher to- 
ward the child. Are we, as teachers, as 
careful as we should be to see that the 
flower heart does not feel upon it the 
frost of our sarcasm, the chill of our in- 
difference, the shiver of our unkindness; 
that the ivory white page of its life is not 
marred with the blots of our carelessness 
or stained with the scrawls of our clumsy 
dullness? Do we realize as fully as we 
should our responsibility in providing 
those wholesome forms of play and -exer- 
cise, those stimuli to right actions, and 
those precepts and examples of good con- 
duct that will keep the souls committed to 
our care as pure as the starlight? 

“Blight” is selected from a volume of 
poems of rare charm and poetic concep- 
tion and is used by the kind permission of 
the author. 


THE INCREASED interest in library 
work, and a fuller appreciation of its value 





as an educational factor are the 
distinctive features of modern 
Educators all over the country are giving 
more time and attention to this phase of 
school work. During the last year at many 
of the educational meetings, the problems 
of school libraries, and the need of train- 
ing the pupils in the use of books, have 
been discussed. 

The Library Department of the N. E. 
A. at its meeting in Des Moines, July, 
1921, passed a set of resolutions in regard 

to libraries in 


among 
education. 


educa- 
School Libraries tion that was especial- 
ly well conceived. It 
called for full library service in every 
school in the U. S. and for the develop- 
ment of a public library service that will 
reach every 
rural as well as urban. 
that “the school system that does not make 


element in the population 
It declares further 


liberal provision for training in the use of 
libraries fails to do its full duty in the way 
of revealing to all future citizens the op- 
portunity to know and use the resources 
of the public library as a means of educa- 


tion.” This report was universally ap- 
proved and unanimously accepted by the 
N. E. A. as a whole. The A. L. A. and 
many smaller educational associations 


throughout the country have adopted it. 
In line with this recommendation, the 
Library section of the Mo. State Teachers 
Association, at its meeting in St. Louis, 
November 3, passed a resolution asking 
the State Dept. of Education to provide a 
special inspector and organizer of school 
libraries. This movement meets the ap- 
proval of our State Supt. of Schools, who 
assured the comittee that at the next meet- 
ing of the General Assembly he would 
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take the matter up with the Legislature 
and ask for an additional appropriation 
for this inspector. This will be necessary 
since his Department is run on the budget 
plan. 

It is evident then, that what is needed 
is an aggressive campaign for better school 
libraries, that the Legislators may realize 
the need and value of a special school li- 
brary supervisor—one who can do for the 
state of Missouri such work as has been 
done in other states by similar supervi- 
sors. There is no doubt if such an in- 
spector were provided, that all the schools 
would be materially benefitted, for even 
granted they now spend a specified sum 
of money each year for books, it is one 
thing to secure adequate reference books 
and quite another to develop an effective 
technique for their use. The latter is a 
big problem and the success of the school 
library depends not so much upon the ma- 
terial equipment, as upon its method of 
organization and administration. 

When all schools have libraries properly 
administered, educational work will be- 
come more effective in producing strength 
and individuality of character. Let us 
who are so deeply interested in school li- 
braries, work to this end. 

SapDiE T. KENT. 


THE CHILLICOTHE Public Schools 
have more boys enrolled and the daily at- 
tendance is better than ever before. There 
is a potent reason for this. The Rotary Club 
of Chillicothe under the able leadership of 
President W. G. Keith, has taken up the 
boy problem. 

In August the Rotary Club asked for a 
list of the boys in the Chillicothe School 
District and a list of 
last year’s non-resi- 
dent male pupils. 


Rotary Clubs and 
The Boy Problem 


This list was divided 
among the thirty-five Rotary members and 
each member was responsible for seeing 
that every boy on his list was in school 


September 5. Jobs were gotten for boys 
who were financially unable to come to 
school and money in a few instances was 
furnished until a boy could make enough 
to keep himself in school. 

Some of the other things the Club has 
done in the interest of the boys and the 
schools are: 

It gave a weiner roast for five hundred 
boys of the city. 

It backed the boy scout organization of 
the city both financially and morally. 

It entertained forty-three teachers of 
our public schools and twelve members of 
the Board of Education and their wives. 

It financed a great Christmas tree treat 
for the boys and girls of the city o1 
Christmas evening. 

It has given enthusiastic support to 
all High School athletics and other school 
activities. 

It has conducted a school census of boys 
between the age of six and eighteen. 

It entertained the High School footbal 
team at its regular noon-day luncheon. 

It set aside a special day known as 
father and son day. 

It has given home instruction to crip 
pled children who were unable to atten: 
school. 

Recently there has been a Kiwanis Clu! 
organized in Chillicothe and this Club has 
pledged itself to aid the school in ever 
way possible. 

Through the co-operation of these tw 
organizations with the Superintenden' 
Principals and Teachers, there should be 
little difficulty in solving the various con 
munity school problems. 

Jas. R. Kerr. 


IN THE STUDY OF CITIZENSHIP 
the opportunity offered by the tax receipt 
should not be overlooked. The attention 
of the masses seem to be centered on the 
subject of taxes. The question is a vital 
one and should be understood by every 
citizen. That taxes are unusually high 
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not be questioned, and the explanation 


he excessive amounts should not be 


<n 


entirely to political demagouges who 
/ > dS 


to profit by the fact and who base 


hopes on their ability to place the 


a Nan a NO SPAMS 


e on a particular group whether it 


elongs there or not. Classes in Govern- 


Economics, Citizenship and Socio- 


| logy may well spend considerable time 


studying the tax receipts 
This 


study will be best if based 


Tax Receipts of the community. 


in the Study 


of Civics on actual tax _ receipts, 


hen ih Tames 


but if this is not practical 

orms may be copied, the various rates 
taxes computed on as- 
This to the 


student the amount of taxes paid to vari- 


tained and 


| valuations. will show 
ascer- 
Un- 


si iately tax receipts do not always give 


purposes and enable them to 


what authority levied the tax. 


formation one might like to have. A 


to the proper county official will 
this information and give the class 
g the letter a sort of personal con 
hat will add interest and reality. 
that 


has before him shows the following 


face of a tax receipt the 
Total taxes paid to the county col- 
$62.70. $37.95 


S we to the local schools and is based on 


Of this amount 
that the citizen voted and which the 
board had a right to reduce if they 

that it was producing more money 

The county government 

that 


the 


was needed. 


eceived $21.45 cents and the levy 


ced this amout was laid by 


court and the money will be spent 
for 


e salaries of officers, 


nd bridges and to pay for the build- 


county 


ng of a new hospital for which the citizen 
The remaining $3.30 will go to the 
. government. A portion of this will 
| to pay for the new capitol build- 
ng, for which the citizen voted; a part 





e set aside to pay pensions to the 





blind, the citizen also voted for this, at 
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least one-third of the remainder will go in- 
toa state school fund to be distributed next 
\ugust to the various public schools of 
the State, and the remainder will. go to pay 
the salaries of state officers and to sup- 
port the State institutions. 


Norman H. Hall, Secretary of the Na- 
Week of 


nounces the week for 1922 as that of Feb- 


tional Song Organization, an- 


ruary 19 to 25, the week of Washington's 


birthday. This will be the 7th annual 

observance of the Nation- 
The National al Week of Song, and ar- 
Week of Song rangements are being 


made by the song leaders 
and the committees all over the country to 
make this week the greatest. The event is 
one of great importance to all who love 
music and especially to all who love sing- 
ing. It is the one time of the year when 
the entire nation is invited to join in a 
musical program, and each year since its 
neeption, it has been participated in by 

llions of our people. 

The 
ihe leaders of the National Music Super- 
visors’ Conference and of many local mu- 
Former United States 

Claxton, and nearly 


movement has the indorsement of 


sical organizations. 
Commissioner, P. P. 
every state superintendent of schools have 


given it their indorsement. 


This week furnishes an opportunity to 
the teacher who has any appreciation of 
the value of music to enlist the co-opera- 
tion and sympathy of her community. It 
may be used as the point of rest for a 
lever on which the entire community may 
be lifted to a higher plane of music ap- 
single 

that 
needs more the impetus that such a week 
The value 


There is perhaps no 
subject in the’ schools of 


preciation. 
Missouri 


would give it than does music. 
of music in selling the ‘schools to the pub- 
lic, in keeping up the morale of the stu- 
dent body, and in inspiring respect and co- 
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operation for teachers is in itself enough 
te justify more attention being given it, 
but its value in life entitles it to the great- 
est consideration. Considered from the 
standpoint of utility, it will perhaps stand 
above any other subject in the course. 
Teachers should interest themselves in this 
National Week of Music immediately. By 
addressing a letter to Norman H. Hall, 
430 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
you may receive a detailed history of the 
movement and valuable suggestions for 
the observance of the week. 


The National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation is waging a campaign for better 
work and better working conditions in 
primary schools. Its leaders are working 
to drive out stiff mechanical methods and 
establish instead more natural conditions 
and practices. In order to make clear 

the needs of present situa- 
What isa tion a committee under the 
Day’s Work? ‘leadership of Miss Annie 

E. Moore of Teachers 
College, made a study of the daily prac- 
tice in a number of different types of 
schools. A report has been published which 
gives a detailed account of the day’s work 
in some schools using very mechanical 
methods and in some of very free type. 
These reports show the extremes of a 
school in which first grade children sit 
with hands behind the back and do noth- 
ing and are expected to “pay attention” 
about one-third of the time getting only 
very formal instruction at any time, and 
others in which happy natural activities 
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are in progress and children really live 
and grow. 

The reports are very illuminating and 
form a sort of scale by which any schoo! 
may be evaluated. They are being used 
as references in a number of teacher- 
training institutions and by special study 
groups. Already they are arousing inter- 
est in better equipment as well as better 
methods. Movable furniture, more games 
and plays, more construction with various 
tools and materials are replacing stiff 
rows of fixed seats and methods which 
tend to make the children like the seats. 

The Council is now extending its stud) 
to the content of the term’s work and it 
is probable that the differences in attain- 
ment for the first year are as great as the 
differences in a day’s program. This study 
is being carried on in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Education. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PRACTICAL 
CITIZENSHIP appointed by the State 
Teachers Association is one committee that 
is functioning. Through its chairman, D: 
J. J. Oppenheimer material is being gath- 
ered for a very careful study of the status 
of that subject in Missouri. The chairman 
is asking the co-operation of all teachers 
of social subjects and has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire asking for certain information 
If you have received one of these and 
have not returned it, do so as soon as pos- 
sible. If the questionnaire has been lost 
or you have failed to receive it, write the 
chairman, J. J. Oppenheimer, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo., and he will gladly 
send you another. 





School Administration Meeting at Columbia, Mo. 


The regular annual School Administra- 
tion, or Superintendents’ meeting, will be 
held in Columbia, Missouri, February 9. 
The meeting will be in session one day 
only. An excellent program has been ar- 


ranged. The meeting will be both infor- 


mational, and inspirational. Every school 
administrator who attends the meeting 
will return home a stronger school admin- 
istrator. 

Two very strong fundamental subjects 
will be discussed; namely, “School Fina 
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es’ and “Supervision.” The evening ses- 
sion will be an inspirational meeting. Be- 
sides the regular program, which no school 
administrator can afford to miss, the Com- 
mercial Club of Columbia is preparing 
some special entertainment. On Thursday 
evening at 6 p. m. the Commercial Club 
will give a big free banquet to all school 
\dministrators attending the meetings. The 
ning session will be held in connection 
with this banquet. The club has also ar- 
ranged for an automobile ride at 4 p. m. 
This will give all visitors an opportunity to 
see Columbia and all of the University 
Buildings. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
special train out of Columbia at the close 
of the evening session so each one may be 
able to remain for the banquet and the 
evening program. Hotel reservations may 
be made, if desired, at the Boone Tavern 
or the Columbia Hotel. 

The program for the meeting follows: 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
MEETING 
CoLtumMBIA, MIssouRI, 

TuurspAy, Fesruary 9, 1922. 
AuprtortumM or Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 
Officers 
President, W. M. Oakerson, Jefferson City, 

Mo. 
Vice-President, Roscoe Cramer, Lebanon, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Kathryn Spangler, 
Clinton, Mo. 
Executive Committee 
James R. Kerr, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Miss Myrtle Threlkeld, Shelbina, 
Walter Webb, Birchtree, Mo. 
\. L. Daily, Richmond, Mo. 
\. R. Curry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Thursday—9:00 A. M. 
“School Finances” 
|. How Secure Sufficient Funds to Adequate- 
ly Maintain our Public Schools, Dean C. 
\. Phillips, Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 


ANNUAL 


Mo. 


= 2 How Provide Adequate State Aid and How 


Distribute It, Hon. S. A. Baker, State 
Supt. of Public Schools. 


3. Federal Aid for Public Schools, Pres. Uel 
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W. Lamkin, Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

4. Preparation of a School Budget, Supt. Wm 
P. Harris, Joplin, Mo. 

5. How Provide Funds for Vocational, Health, 
and Recreational Activities, Supt. T. R. 
Luckett, Sedalia, Mo. 

6 General Discussion, Supt. J. L. 
Liberty, Mo.; 
bia, Mo. 

11:20 Address, Pres. Clyde M. Hill, Teachers 
College, Springfield, Mo 

1:30 P. M. 
“Supervision” 

1. The Function of the Superintendent Rela- 
tive to Supervision, Mr. T. J. Walker, 
Editor “School and Community,” Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

2. Supervision of Teaching in Rural Schools, 
Supt. Lizzie L. White, Nevada, Mo.; 
Supt. O. L. Cross, Macon, Mo. 

3. My Method for Supervising Class Room 
Teaching, Supt. C. E. Chrane, Boonville, 
Mo.; Supt. W. C. Barnes, Carthage, Mo. 

4. Value of Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Supervision of Class Room 


Campbell, 
Supt. W. I. Oliver, Colum- 


Work, Dr. A. G. Capps, University of 
Missouri. 

5. How I Improve My Teachers While In 
Service, Supt. Scott Smith, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.; Supt. Chas. Bank, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

General Discussion, Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, 


County Supt. of Shelby County; Supt. L. 
B. Hawthorne, Mexico, Mo. 
4:00 p. m. Automobile ride given by Columbia 
Commercial Club. 
6:00 P. M. 
Banquet at Banquet Hall in Boone Tavern. 
(This banquet will be given by the Columbia 
Commercial Club for the special entertain- 
ment of the Superintendents.) 
Banquet Program—Inspirational Meeting 
Toastmaster—Mr. Bob Hill, Pres. Commercial 
Club. 
Address—Pres. J. C. Jones, University of Mo. 
Address—Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery 
City, Mo. 
Address—Prof. S. E. Kruse, 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Address—Prin. Martha Letts, Sedalia, Mo. 
Address—Prof. Byron Cosby, Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo. 
Address—Dean J. H. Coursault, Dean of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri. 
Music by Orchestra. 


Col- 


Teachers 
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A Half Century of Service 


IT IS not the lot of many to serve the 
public schools of a State for a period of 
fifty years. It is the lot of fewer to have 
that service recognized by such numerous 
and sincere tokens of appreciation and es- 
teem as have recently been tendered to 
Assistant Superintendent Carl G. Rathman 
of St. Louis. 

Born in Flens- 





burg, in the north- 
ern part of Ger- 
many, in 1853, Carl 
3. Rathmann re- 
ceived his education 
in the Gymnasium 
or Classical High 
School in his home 
town. After teach- 
ing a year in Ger- 
he came to 
America in 1871. 
His first engage- 
ment as a teacher 
jn this country was 
when he took 
charge of a rural 
school in St. Charles 
county. In 1872-73 
he attended the 
University of Mis- 
souri and its Nor- 
mal Department and 
then returned to 
St. Charles county 
to resume his work 
in the schools there. 
In 1875 he came to 
St. Louis and was for four years teacher 
of German in the Carr Lane and Divoll 
Schools. From 1879 to 1889 he was 
teacher of French, German and Mathe- 
matics at a private school conducted by 


John Toensfeldt. Ten years later he open- 
ed a private school for boys in Kansas 


many 





City and remained in charge of it for six 
years. He then returned to St. Louis 1 
become in 1895 Principal of the Gratiot 
School. Later he was principal of the 
Jackson, Fremont and Garfield Schools 
In 1903 he was appointed Assistant Su- 
perintendent which position he now holds 
During the World’s Fair Mr. Rathmann 

= had 
School 
the 
al Building. The 


charge of the 
Exhibit in 
Education 


of this ex- 
used in 
the St 


nucleus 
hibit 
founding 


was 
Louis Educationa 
Museum which, un 
der his general su 
has now 
extended 


pervision, 
grown to 
proportions. He has 
been instrumental in 
the — establishment 
and development of 
Bellefontaine Farms 
where is locatcd 
pu! lic school 
delinquent and neg- 
lected boys, and has 
for many 
been a member of 
the Board of Child- 
ren’s Guardians. 


years 


At a regular 
meeting of the 
Board of Educa- 


tion, held on Tues- 
day, December 13, 1921, Hon. Henry A 
Rosskopf, a member, introduced the fol 
lowing resolution which was unanimous) 
adopted : 

“With interest and pleasure it was learn 
this fall that one of our most vigorous!) 
active school officials, our Senior Assistant 
Superintendent, was being feted by groups 
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of friends and former pupils in recognition 
of the completion of a half century of ser- 
vice as a school teacher. It is 
granted to few people, indeed to look back 
from a peak in an activ upon fifty 

rs of fruitful service, and to look forward 
t the same time to continued opportunity to 
render undiminished 

‘In a career, begun as a boy school teacher: 


privilege 


career, 


service. 


a rural school; followed by private school 
eaching in all grades the 
schools; by administrative experience in Kan- 
sas City; and by more than a quarter of a 
century of work in the St. Louis Schools, 

re he now holds the honored position of 
Senior Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Rath- 
mann has enjoyed this peculiar privilege. 

“Be it Resolved, Therefore, that in extend- 
ng congratulations to Mr. Rathmann on this 
Board of Education 
recognition of his 


including high 


ppy anniversary, the 
reby its ser- 
ices to St. Louis; in particular, his influence 

n his fellow teachers; 
ganization of the 
functioning as the St. Louis 


expresses 


his conception and 
institution now 
Public 
Museum; his special and successful efforts in 
behalf of the socially delinquent children, 
which have resulted in the establishment of 
such schools as the Bellefontaine Farm 
School and Special Boys’ Classes; in short, 

t the Board of Education appreciates the 
fact that for more than a quarter of a cen- 
ury the schools of St. Louis have been 
profiting by his mature experience accumu- 
lated in other fields and enriched by each 
year of service rendered here to a fullness 
meriting the many evidences of good will 
and appreciation that have been expressed. 
“Be it Further Resolved, that a copy of 
his resolution be entered upon the proceed- 
of the Board and that an engrossed 
copy thereof be delivered to Mr. Rathmann.” 

Miss Jennie C. Taylor reports beauti- 
fully the kindergartner’s party given in 
Supt. Rathman’s honor: 


unique 
School 


ings 


Craftmanship 
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“Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word; 
Well for those who have no fear. 
Looking 
That the 
Is the word they wish to hear.” 


“St. Louis Kindergartners gave a party 


seaward well assured 


word the vessel brings 


and to the party came our Superintendent, 


\ssistant Superintendents, supervisors, 
It was a golden 
day and the parlor of Hotel 
Statler, radiant with autumnal foliage and 


wealth of beauty 


principals and friends. 
mezzanine 
flowers, reflected the 
it was a golden anni- 
and as Mr. Carl G. 
looked seaward on that day, he could have 
no fear of the vessel bringing any other 
the wished to hear. 
From his co-workers he heard the word 


this season brings; 


versary Rathmann 


word than word he 
of appreciation, of love, of gratitude—the 
fruitage of fifty years of service to the 
childhood and youth of St. Louis as teach- 
er, principal, superintendent, friend. 

\s a tangible expression of the regard 
and appreciation of the kindergartners, 
Miss McCulloch presented to Mr. Rath- 
mann a gold pencil and a memory book in 
which had been written the greetings and 
good wishes of many friends. 

There was music, there was poetry, 
there was good cheer and fellowship and 
then, having linked this day with the past 
through memories of worth-while achieve- 
ments, we turned to link it to the future 
through hope. Together we pledged anew 
our faith, our loyalty, our support to Mr. 
Rathmann in this beginning of another 
fifty years of service to the welfare of 
childhood.” 


vs. Craftiness 


Delivered before the M. S. T. A. Convention at St. Louis, Nov. 5, 1921 


ELta Victoria Dosss 


Coming on at the end of the last session 
of this week which has been a feast of fat 
things there seems little left for me to do 
except to pass the sugar for your demi- 


tasse—and yet my topic which seemed a 
big one when I first began to think about 
it, seems still bigger now in the light of 
discussions. We have been talk- 


, 


the week’s 
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ing much about what to teach but after all 
the chief question is “What do _ they 
learn?” We need to remind ourselves that 
there “can be no teaching except there be 
learning any more than there can be buy- 
ing except there be selling.” If we could 
see behind surface appearances sometimes 
we might be greatly surprised to find flat 
failure where we had boasted of success— 
like the teacher who, on receiving a gift of 
a picture from her pupils congratulated 
herself on having developed in them a fine 
appreciation of classic art, only to dis- 
cover later that to please her peculiar taste 
they had selected “the ugliest one we could 
find.” 

For the past seven years the National 
Council of Primary Educatioun has been 
waging a campaign for the greater use of 
free activity as opposed to a passive atti- 
tude on the part of primary pupils. In the 
use of free activities the child tries to ex- 
press his own ideal and he sees himself in 
his work. The results of his work are 
crude but they are honest. They are often 
clever but they are not polished. Just now 
the emphasis upon the project method is 
suggesting a similar plan, more broadly 
applied all thru the grades. It places em- 
phasis upon self-direction, the develop- 
ment of resourcefulness, and a sense of 
responsibility. Here too the results are 
crude and often clever but also honest. Op- 
ponents of these ideals argue that the 
practice lowers standards and tends to fos- 
ter satisfaction with poor work. Let us 
see. In a dictated process the standard is 
set by the teacher but is seldom appreci- 
ated or realized by the pupil. Not fully 
understanding what he is expected to do 
he works vaguely and often rebelliously. 
He tries to express the teacher’s idea and 
asks “Will this do?” “Must I do it over” 


and all too often he develops a desire to 
“get by” with the least possible effort. In 
the case of free activities, he works to- 
ward a self-chosen purpose and has a per- 


sonal desire for success. He does the best 
he can but is seldom satisfied with the re- 
sults because he sees room for improve- 
ment. Let us contract the two situations. 

In the free work the worker seeks to 
express his own ideas but is never quite 
satisfied because he sees his weakness and 
mistakes. He wants to try again and does 
his best each time. In the dictated pro- 
cedure he is expected to express the teach- 
er’s idea, which he does not always grasp; 
he works vaguely and rebels against forced 
ideals; he resolves on comfortable stand 
ards when free to “do as I please;” he 
seeks to “get by” with as little effort as 
possible. 

The chief business of the school is to 
teach citizenship. Only this purpose can 
justify the expenditure of public funds for 
this purpose. This thought has been driven 
home from many angles this week. As 
teachers we need 

—to meet present needs, 

—to look forward to future needs, 

—to correct unhappy traits, 

—to set high ideals. 
Among the unhappy traits which distin 
guish us as a nation there stands out bold 
ly our desire to get something for nothing 
We pride ourselves on our Yankee inge 
nuity and we manufacture wooden nut 
megs, tin silk, shoddy wool, false joints 
until American workmanship is distrusted 
and we seek imported goods or hire foreig: 
skill when we want something really fine 

It is only the same principle established 
in school days now applied in adult acti 
vities. Instead of the teacher’s standard it 
is public opinion that must be met. . It is 
sometimes met with, “How best may | 
serve” but all too often with, “How can | 
get by.” 

Craftsmanship is a matter of heart 
mind and purpose. It presupposes honest 
pride in honest work and a growing skill 
and knowledge. Craftiness implies clever 
tricks, getting by. 
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My plea at the end of this inspiring 
week is that we may make such use of 
free activities as will provide abundant op- 
portunity for free expression in order that 
pupils may find themselves thru their work 
and that teachers may really know their 
pupils thru the revelations of honest work- 
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manship. May we all teach craftsmanship 
and not cultivate craftiness and low ideals. 


“In the elder days of Art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each remote and unseen part— 
For the gods see everywhere.” 
“Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 


Monroe Superintendent Makes Age-Grade Census 


Perhaps no other county superintendent 
in the State has in his office so much de- 
tailed information concerning the ages, 
grades, over-age, under-age, mnormal-age 
and general educational history of the 
pupils of his county as has Superintendent 
L. D. Ash of Monroe county, Missouri. 
[his information he has secured and tabu- 
lated at.a great deal of labor and its col- 
ection has been made possible through the 
complete co-operation of his teachers. 


Among the information that Superintend- 
ent Ash has about each pupil are the follow- 
ig: His grade, his age, whether he is in the 

ide that a pupil of his age should be, or 
bove or below that grade, the number of 
lifferent teachers he has had since enter- 
ing school, whether he gets encouragement 
1 his school work at home, whether his 
parents have a good or poor school sp rit. 
f they make an effort to get him to school 
in bad weather, if they co-operate with the 
teacher in matters of discipline, if the 
child seems to be strong physically, if he 
appears to be mentally able to do school 
work, if he has had measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, mumps, small pox, 
chicken pox, and if he has been vaccinated. 
Much of this information was gathered 
after the age-grade census was made in 
order that the superintendent might study 
the causes of retardation and over-ageness 
as shown by the census. 
In making the age-grade census the Mon- 


roe County Superintendent has followed, 
in a general way, the standard plans for 
such surveys. He has had frequent con- 
ferences with authorities in school statis- 
tics, and has met his teachers often in 
the better under- 
stand the plan and spirit of the work. 

With the following table which Mr. 
Ash has prepared, he submits these expla- 
nations : 


order that they might 


Intervals of one-half year are used. The 
ages are taken as of September 1, 1921, 
i. e., the child’s age is considered as the 
age he was on that date. “Six years of 
age” means that on the above date the 
child was between five years and nine 
months and six years and three months of 
age. “Six and one-half” means that he 
was between six years and three months 
and six years and nine months of age on 
that date. 


Normal-age covers a period of three in- 
tervals, or one and a half years. For ex- 
ample, a child that enters the first grade 
at six, six and one-half, or seven years of 
age is considered to be of normal-age; and 
one who enters the eighth grade at thir- 
teen, thirteen and one-half, or fourteen is 
of normal-age. 


Over-age is attributed to a child that en- 
ters a given grade at an age greater than 
the normal-age, and under age to one who 
enters a grade at an age below that. 
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AGE-GRADE TABLE OF THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF MONROE COUNTY, MISSOURI 


Prepared by L. D. Ash, County Superintendent of Schools. 

























































































*Ages computed as of Sept. 1, 1921, by use of Strayer-Englehardt. 

Age ist 2nd 3rd | 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th | 9th | 00h | Grade HA. S| om 
Under 6 yrs. | 50 | a. 8] | | | | | ; | 52 52 
76 = yrs. | 79 Pepe r 4 4 on — ‘waa ‘eae een ss} | 85 | 
ee, Pape TOOT TO 
rom eee ee 
7% yrs. |} 22] 41| 16| 1] 11 | | | | | 81 | | 81 
8 yrs. pie ar 34 repo “a - - | , | ‘om | ae | ey ka 
8% yrs. } 11 26 | 27| 141 6 | | | | | | 84] | 84 
9 yrs. ea ad | 35 --i7"| , aa = Fad ks | me "98 eon = 
9% yrs. mim 27 | 29] 18 | aye] ae ‘7 | mae < i ae be 
10 yrs. t-s}-abap ar) eb ip baa pa 
10% yrs. bape ar) es baa as 8 en er res ¢ tte a6" 
11 yrs. sl eT TT aT "t= ) a = "93" | aaa | 92 | 
11% yrs. mi “Tp ay 8 24 | 28; 10) if = | 79 | ed | 7 | 
12 ‘yrs. PoE aa aa | 88 =i = aa I-i08"| eee (106 | 
12% yrs. ne i o| 2); 8 | iz| 19 | , 2 io ¢ oe aes ba may "oa 
13. yrs. Sees aes ee 9 ae) ed ed ~"g2 | 6 3a" 
mem Ta a ee eS 
14 yrs. | | | 9 | 8| 21 | 24 | 15 | 1 | 62 | 16 | 78 
14% yrs. Sak | ree Py | aa pape 16 “ao a] 58 
15 yrs. | | | | 1 | 5 | 14 | 17 | 16 3 Bed hed ed 
15% yrs. | te om in BIBRIBIB 10 5 1 20 | 10° "30 | 
16 yrs | | 2 0| 11} 6| 12 0 | 19 | 12 = 3 
16% yrs | oN a = on Mine aces een ee 
17 ‘yrs | ene | pies ie pee | ica, ce a re aS - ) 
17% yrs —_ oe Oe oe =z nik) Pe oO jel F 
18 yrs | amet beeen gous | ways | ata Wa wey eX bap oy aly 4a [2 
meme Pea 
19 yrs. ‘ehh ei a — aa , | cua ar. ae br week oe. m= 
Total | 301 | 183 | 214 | 180 | 252 | 186 | 274 | 126 | 90] 5 1716 | 95 1811 | 
Normal-age | 185 117 | 94 | 91 117 88 | 128 | 60 | 42 3 | 880| 45 | 925 
Over-age | “66 | so | “or | 65 | 02 | 88 | 122 | 54{ 35{ 1 598 | 36 634" 
Under-age | “50 | 16 | 20 | 24 | 43 407) 24/12] 13{ 1 Ksodl ical (ocal 
Normal, % | Sas ee iad eal a7) at “a7 60 | 81 | 47 | 81 
Over age, % a “39 | 20 | 35 | 38 | 35° 
Under age,%| i7 | 9 | 14 | 13 | i7| 22 | 8 | 10/147 20° “ya | is | 14 








_ *The Classroom Teacher by Strayer and Englehardt. 
+Numbers inside heavy line represent pupils of normal age, those above under-age and those below over-age. 
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From a study of this table several 
points stand out prominently. 

1 Slightly more than one-half of the 
children are in the grade that they should 
be according to their ages. 

2. Of the number not in the proper 
grade about one-fourth are under-age 
while three-fourths are over-age. 

3. Over-age children are greater in num- 
ber in each grade than are under-age chil- 
dren. 

4. The per cent of over-age children is 
greatest in the third, seventh and eighth 
grades. 

5. The per cent of under-age is greatest 
in the first, fifth and sixth grades. 

vo. The range of ages in each grade is 
greater than one should expect, averaging 
about eight years. It is seen that two are in 
the first grade at the same age that six are 
in the eighth; that while there are 60 pupils 
of normal-age in the eighth grade there 
are 248 pupils of normal eighth grade age 
or older who are below that grade and in 
the second to the seventh grades inclusive; 
that each grade contains children of wide 
ly varying ages, the greatest range being in 
the fifth grade where children are found 
7 vears old to 16 years old. 

\lr. Ash points out that there is a piling 
up of pupils in the third, fifth and seventh 
grades, and says that first thought 
was that this condition was due to the fact 
some teachers might have listed 
fourth graders as being in the third grade, 
sixth as being in the fifth, and eighth as 
being in the seventh due to confusion aris- 
ing from alternation; but he has carefully 
checked these reports against term re- 
ports in his office for three years back 
and found the teachers’ classification to be 
correct. He attributes this piling up to 
failure of the child to pass at the end of 


his 


that 


§ the previous year. 


The following tables, prepared by Mr. 
Ash, are interesting and indicate a prob- 
lem. 
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Comparison of Per Cent of Over-age 
boys with Per Cent of Over-age Girls in 
Rural Schools. 


LE a er tans €£23:6 73 
i ices wen eak ee 23 33 39 48 43 39 47 52 
ae eee 20 20 47 23 38 24 42 35 


Difference 
£ Per Cent of Normal-age 
f Normal-age Boys. 


Comparison 
Girls with Per Cent 


ee .aaw-A#&3 @ 2 = 
RO: Gacun 63 66 38 58 48 48 50 53 
ie oo 60 62 49 44 46 47 44 41 
Difierence .... 3 4-11 14-2 1 612 


Comparison of Per Cent of Under-age 


Girls with Under-age Boys. 


NEE excess ' i243 43536785 
Girls 26 11 14 16 29 28 11 8 
Boys 24 515 8141213 4 
Difference ........ 261 815 16-1 4 

Comparison of Per Cent of Over-age 


Pupils in Paris (Mo.) Public Schools with 
Per Cent of Over-age Pupils in Monroe 
County Rural Schools. 


MPD iceiaswad widen se ee 7 2 
Rural Schools....... 22 27 42 36 37 31 45 45 
Paris Schools....... 7 15 36 21 28 5 14 20 
15 12 615 9 26 31 23 

Superintendent Ash _ believes, after 
studying the data of this table along with 
supplementary material which he _ has 
gathered with reference to conditions 


which might contribute to retardation in 
school, that a large part of the over-age- 
ness may be accounted for by the indif- 
ference of parents the education 
of their children and towards the problem 
of education generally; by the changing of 
a good teacher for a poor one who cannot 
maintain the normal progress of the pu- 
by frequent of teacher 
with consequent loss of time for the child, 
and by poor school environment or unfa- 
vorable home environment. 

The remedy, he believes, lies in the en- 
lightening of the parents and the public 
generally, as to these conditions; the es- 


toward 


pils ; changing 
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tablishing of a high school within reach of 
every rural boy and girl; the passage of 
a law that will empower a board to com- 


A Great Problem: 


bine districts, and the guidance of 
thoroughly competent and conscientious 
county superintendent. 


Can We Solve It? 


Delivered by County Superintendent Exr1izasetH Wuurte, before the M. S. T. A. 
St. Louis, Nov. 5, 1921 


Those who know me and know of the 
work which the 113 other superintendents 
besides myself are trying to do know what 
we think the great problem is. No other 
school problem can be fully solved until 
that of the rural school is well on its 
way. ‘ 

Superintendent Newlon of Denver says 
that the welfare of the Nation will be 
largely determined by the quality of its 
public schools in the next fifty years. If 
that be a true prophecy then the fate of 
our nation is in danger unless we do some- 
thing and do it quickly for our rural 
schools. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the 
improvement of the rural school is the 
matter of tenure. Not until the educa- 
tional interests of this country stand to- 
gether fearlessly, protected by the stability 
of tenure, and unite in their effort to serve 
the childhood of America, can our pro- 
fession hope to be recognized and com- 
mand the attention it deserves. In many 
counties in the state of Missuori more 
than 70% of the teachers change every 
school year. How can we hope to build 
up a system of schools under such a plan. 

Dr. Hillegas says, “We need to think 
more of our profession and that parents 
must know the things we are trying to do 
and that the teacher must get over the 
feeling of superiority over parents.” 

We do not as school people think seri- 
ously of the school problem of selling the 
idea of education to the community. The 
public really wants to buy the educational 
idea and if we will, as school people, ad- 


vertise it intelligently, honestly and at- 
tractively, it will command a wide market 
in American life. If our sale is a failure, 
then the fault lies with the school people 

“What we need,” says THE SCHOOL anp 
Community, “is a code of ethics, and 
these ethics should be engraved into the 
heart of every teacher so that she knows 
what other teachers expect of her and 
what she has a right to expect of other 
teachers.” 

In their effort to solve this rural prob- 
lem some of the Teachers’ Colleges are do- 
ing a great work. In Southwest Missouri 
our college is taking over certain schools 
in the various counties of that district and 
making demonstration schools of them 
helping the people of the rural communi- 
ties to realize the value of well trained 
teachers, better libraries, better equipment 
and enlisting the co-operation of many 
people where before they reached only a 
few. 

In some of the other districts they are 
sending out the instructors and supervisors 
to study rural conditions so that they maj 
be better able to help the many teachers 
who come under their instruction. 

We may, however, do all these things 
have better trained teachers, lengthen the 
tenure of office, be able to sell our educa 
tional ideas to the public and get thor 
oughly imbued with the best of professi¢ 
nal ethics, yet we can never solve it wit! 
the one room rural school and the presen! 
system of taxation and administration. 

We must have larger units. We mus 
have a unit large enough to create interest 
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to be able to afford something better than 

ommunity water bucket, an unjacketed 
stove in the middle of and a 
neighborhood towel. The time has come 


the room 


iction. We must not stand in the way 

of progress. The school was made for the 
children and not for the teacher and the 
county superintendent, and when we get 
¢ enough to eliminate self and stand be- 


nd the educational leaders of our state 
push rather than stand back and pull 
e will be able to make the public see 
what we won last spring, and later 
lost, was one of the greatest school bills 


for the rural schools ever passed by any 


AND 
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state; then we shall have made a long step 


in the way of improving the rural situa- 
tion. 


Let us as school people voice the senti- 
ment of Henry Van Dyke when he said: 


Let me but live my life from year to year 


With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the 


From 


dim holding back in fear 


future veils; 


past, 
the 


nor 
what 
So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 


And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 


The Child--The Tomorrow of Society 


By Bessie Locke 


If the world is to progress, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the next generation be 
governed by higher motives and ideals than 
those which impel the acts of the masses 
it the present time. A higher degree of 
general intelligence must also be attained 
to prevent future warfare. 

\nother war, with improved instruments 
of destruction, would sweep the popula- 
tion from the land. 

Why is it that the nations are not will- 
ing to disarm and place their implements 
of war at the disposal of an international 
tribunal which shall guard the peace of 
the world? 

One cannot but wonder that the world is 
not sufficiently intelligent and advanced to 


1 


workout promptly a practical solution of 
he war problem which is strangling hu- 

itv. The vast sums which might thus 
be saved would go far toward feeding and 
clothing the suffering hordes in the devas- 
tated sections of the globe—and would al- 
so do much to advance the education of 
the citizens of the future now so disgrace- 
fully neglected. 

Even in our own country with its enor- 
mous resources and wealth, children are 


' 








not receiving their rights. Many of our 
schools are antiquated, uncomfortable and 
our teachers are un- 


worst of all, 


unsanitary ; many of 


trained, incompetent, and, 
lacking in refinement and idealism. 

But the most deplorable defect in our 
the failure 


for all 


present educational system is 


to provide kindergarten training 


children between four and six years of 
age. 

The kindergarten has demonstrated its 
value as a potent means of increasing gen- 
eral intelligence and reducing the costly 
evil of retardation in our public schools. 

As an agency for cultivating the higher 
and finer traits its efficacy is unequalled, 
for its fundamental principle is the Fath- 
of 
man, and upon this foundation all of its 
activities are based. At the most impres- 


sionable time of life it cultivates kindness, 


erhood of God and the brotherhood 


unselfishness, courtesy, industry, and love 
of country. 

For many years our leading educators 
have been earnest advocates of the kinder- 
garten, but in spite of the efforts of its 
friends, classes have been established for 


only 500,000 of our children, leaving 
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4,000,000 deprived of this educational ad- 
vantage. 

It is gratifying to note that the women 
of our country are now giving more atten- 
tion than ever before to the question of 
providing early training for our children. 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations have both 
passed resolutions urging their local 
branches to work for kindergartens in their 
public schools, and last year the National 
Council of Women added this subject to 
the list of forward movements which its 
10,000,000 women strive to promote. With 
this host of friends, the neglected little 
children of our land should soon be re- 
ceiving the training to which all are clearly 
entitled. 

The women of California were success- 
ful in securing the enactment of a law in 
1913 which provides for the establishment 
of kindergartens upon petition of parents. 
This has put California in the lead among 
the state of the Union in furnishing kin- 
dergartens for its children. Seven other 
states, Arizona, Nevada, Texas, Maine, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Kansas have 
passed similar laws and this winter at- 


tempts to secure such legislation will be 
made in Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Georgia and Vir 
ginia. 

Nearly all of these kindergarten bills are 
sponsored by women’s organizations. In 
the past the educational policy of our 
schools have been largely in the hands of 
the men. Woman’s hour has struck! No 
longer will women stand by and see chi! 
dren at the most impressionable time of 
life deprived of the educational advan- 
tages needed to make them strong, cour- 
ageous, unselfish, efficient types of man 
hood and womanhood. 

In 1909 the National Kindergarten As 
sociation of 8 West 40th Street, New 
York, was incorporated for the purpose of 
calling the attention of educators and the 
general public to the importance of estab- 
lishing kindergartens for all of the nation’s 
children, and much of the present activity 
is due to the efforts of this organization 
It will, upon request, gladly furnish leaf- 
lets, information, and advice on this su) 
ject, and co-operate with local efforts to 
obtain additional kindergartens in any part 
of the country. 


Superintendent Sam A. Baker Announces His Candidacy For 
Re-Election to the Office of State Superintendent 
of Public Schools 


In announcing to the public that he had 
filed his declaration to become a candidate 
for re-clection, Superintendent Sam A. Baker 
sets forth the achievements of his office un- 
der his administration during the three years 
of his incumbency as follows: 

Some Achievements Accomplished Without 


Legislation 
1. The rural schools have been classified 
into Superior and Standard schools. 


2. Districts maintaining high schools have 
been required to give the grade children the 
same length of term as that given to high 
schools. 


3. Salaries of teachers have been increased 
practically one hundred per cent. 

4. Requirements for state certificates have 
been increased from thirty hours to sixty 
hours. 

5. Regulations regarding Teacher-Training 
departments in high schools have been rig- 
idly enforced. 

6. The number of consolidated schools has 
been greatly increased, and because of in- 
creased consolidation, the number of districts 
having an average attendance of less than 
ten has been decreased from 1,012 to 756 

7. High schools have been established 
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vherever it was possible to do so; the num- 
yer of first-class high schools has increased 
from 269 to 396, number of 
school graduates is increasing every year. 
8. A greater number of children are now 
ttending school both in the grades and high 
school than ever before 

9. There is a greater intcrest among the pat- 


and the high 


yns and better co-operation between patrons 
and school authorities than 
10. The number of teachers with some col- 


ever before 


ge credit is increasing every year. 

Some Constructive Legislation 
Fiftieth General Assembly and the 
General Assembly passed some 
school measures: 

1. The salaries of County Superintendents 


The 
ifty-first 
real constructive 


vere increased fifty per cent. 

2. A Compulsory Attendance Law was en- 
cted. 

3. The Vocational Division was estab‘ished 
n the office of the State Superintendent of 
Schools and an appropriation to match the 


Federal appropriation was made for this 
vork. 

4. A bill for part-time and continuation 
schools was passed. 

5. Provision for the education 
hildren 


6. Provision 


of defective 
was made. 
training for 


for high school 


colored children in counties of certain popu- 
lation was made. 
7. Provided a negro inspector for colored 


schools 

8. Passed a law permitting the ninth and 
tenth grades to be taught in rural school dis- 
tricts under certain provisions and restric- 
tions 

9. The Rehabilitation Act was passed pro- 
viding for the rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industrial pursuits 

10. Passed the 


which has 


Education Law 

pronounced by experts as 
United States 

11. Established County Libraries 

12. Provided that boards of directors may 
install apparatus and appliances for the pur- 
pose of giving hot lunches to children. 

13. Amended the State Aid Law for one 
and two-room rural schools and doubled the 
schools 


Physical 
been 
the best in the 


special aid granted teacher-training 
so as to permit greater advantages to these 
listricts 
requiring all teachers to 
have at least a four-year high school train- 
ing by 1927. 

15. The County Unit was passed. 
(Held up by referendum, to be voted on by 
November, 1922) 


14. Passed a law 


Law 


the pecple in 


Sedalia Has a Live, Active Community Association 
Adopts a Code of Ethics 


he general disappointment due to the fact 
Community Associations neither 
mmune nor associate is not contributed to 
fact they 
rve as a model of wholesome activity and 
They once a 
each meeting something worth 


at many 
the teachers of Sedalia In 


lowship. meet regularly 
onth. At 
done. 


velopment as is evidenced by the fact that 


hile is They encourage professional 


ey are one hundred per cent strong in 
embership in the Community, District, 
State and National Associations. The Code 


Ethics which they have adopted and which 
ey will live up to is based upon the State 
de as adopted by the Assembly of Dele- 
gates but is in some respects more definite. 
is herewith reprinted in full and should be 
tudied by all. Every Community Associa- 
n should get inspiration and an impetus to 
action from their sister association at Sedalia. 
Sedalia Code of Ethics Adopted Jan. 7, 1922 
A teacher should actively affiliate with 


— 





professional organizations of teachers and 
should become acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the state association 

2. A clear understanding of the law of 
contracts is incumbent upon a teacher. Since 
a teacher should scrupulously keep whatever 
agreement is made, he should refuse to sign 
a contract 
in form. (A teacher should ask such questions 
as): 

(1) Does the 
salary? 

(2) Does the contract 
items as defined by the 
public instruction? 

3. It is unprofessional for a teacher to sign 
a yearly contract to teach for a wage that is 
expenses for 


seemingly unjust and humiliating 


contract provide sufficient 
cover the essential 


superintendent of 


not sufficient to cover living 
twelve months. 

4. It is unprofessional for a teacher to re- 
sign unless the contract provides for release 


on the giving of proper notice 
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5. It is unprofessional for a teacher to un- 
derbid knowingly a rival in order to secure a 
position. It is expected that a teacher will 
verify a rumor of a vacancy before filing an 
application. Furthermore, we stand for the 
resolution adopted by the house of delegates 
which is as follows: The house of delegates 
instructs the executive committee to appoint 
a committee to investigate and formulate 
plans for establishing a co-operative teachers’ 
employment bureau, the purpose of which 
shall be to protect the interests of teachers 
in the matter of dismissal and employment 
and to encourage the enforcement of the 
code of ethics. 

6. It is unprofessicnal for a teacher to tu- 
tor pupils of his own classes for remunera- 
tion except by special permission of school 
authorities. 

7. It is unprofessional for a teacher to ab- 
sent himself from school or to call in or al- 
low the use. of a substitute except for serious 
illness or for other grave reasons. 

8. It is unprofessional for a teacher to 
measure his duties and responsibilities to the 
pupils, or to the school, or to the commu- 
nity in terms of financial rewards. 

9. It is unprofessional fora teacher to criti- 
cize co-laborers or predecessors in the pres- 
ence of pupils or patrons. Such procedure 
tends to injure the school and to weaken the 
confidence in which the work of the teacher 
is held by the public. 

10. Teachers should be ready at all times to 
assist one another by giving information, 
counsel and advice, and by such services and 
acts as teachers can perform without detri- 
ment to themselves or their work. Such re- 
asonable service should be regarded as a pro- 
fessional duty for which remuneration be- 
yond actual expenses should not be accepted. 

11. We urge the adoption of a single salary 
schedule for all teachers in elementary and 


in high schools, determined upon the basis of 
education, professional training, and success- 
ful experience. 

12. We insist that every teacher should be 
a progressive student of education and should 
regard teaching as a profession and a career 
The “one year” teacher is not to be com- 
mended; that is, the “I am going to teach 
just one year so it does not matter whether 
I succeed or fail” type. 

13. We regard the school as a democracy 
in which there is co-operation in the manage- 
ment of the schools on the part of the board, 
superintendent, principal, supervisor, and 
teacher. The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader. Each teach- 
er should have the opportunity to assist in 
solving professional problems. When a plan 
is ‘decided upon it should be given the loyal 
support of all. 

14. We believe that every teacher should 
loyally support the state wide movement to 
secure a new constitution for Missouri, and 
that every effort should be put forth to se- 
cure constitutional provision for the pension- 
ing of teachers who have given years of 
faithful service to the cause of education. 

15. Finally, we hold that every progressive 
teacher should not only be a member of his 
community organization, district and_ state 
associations, but also of the N. E. A. This 
fellowship tends to encourage growth and 
makes for that co-operation an understanding 
which characterize teaching as a real profes- 
sion. 

Committee: 

Lura McCluney, Chairman. 

Lydia D. Montgomery 

Helen Shriver 

Katherine Riner 

Kate Frazier 

C. A. Greene, ex-officio member. 

Mattie M. Montgomery, ex-officio member 


Hotel Rates for Superintendents’ Convention, Columbia, 
Missouri, February 9, 1922 


Daniel Boone Tavern: European plan. One 
person in room without bath, $1.75 to $2.00 
per day. Two persons in room without bath, 
$3.00 per day. One person in room with bath, 

Columbia Hotel: European Plan. Room 
without bath, $1.25 per day per person. Room 
with bath, $1.75 per person per day. 

The above quotations are for room only 
and do not include meals. Meals may be 


had at the Daniel Boone Tavern or at any of 


the various restaurants or cafeterias 
city. 


For reservations address Dr. A. G. Capps, 


Chairman Committee on Arrangements, Co! 
umbia, Missouri, or the hotels direct. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon in connec 
tion with the Superintendents’ Convention 
will be held at Harris’ on Thursday, Febru 
ary 9 at 12 o’clock. $1.00 per plate. Tickets 
should be secured at Y. M. C. A. 
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A Page for Teachers of English 


By Ernest G. Hoffsten 


English teachers in their various confer- 
ences throughout the country have been 
itely emphasizing certain phases of instruc- 
tion, which, if carried out, would revolution- 
ize English teaching. They are not radical, 
but are, indeed, a departure in some cases 
from the conservative methods of former 
days. They aim to secure the “interest” of 
the pupil and for this reason should be 

artily endorsed by all teachers. 

fo be sure, there is little that is new un- 

r the sun, and many teachers will wave 

ide the newer terms by stating that, “We 
have done these things for years.” However, 
the name is not so important as the under- 
lying method. Most of us are quite familiar 
with “Minimum Essentials;” “Social Recita- 
“Project Lessons;” “Directed Study;” 
and “The Better Speech Movement.” Are we 
so directing the work of our English classes 
that more than usual emphasis is being 
placed upon these newer pedagogical devices? 

It may be said in passing, that a certain 
note of pessimism is usually sounded in most 
English conferences relative to the discourag- 
ing results in teaching English. We might as 
well assume a cheerful attitude, for Utopian 
have never been accomplished and 
will be. You may teach sentence 
sense and rules of good English until you 
are black in the face, and still learn to your 
dismay that certain everlasting errors of 
peech are persistently made. Well, what of 
it! Cheer up! By all means keep your good 
I For a change, concentrate on the 


” 
tions; 


esults 
never 


humor, 
iman side, rather than on the grammatical 
Seek to motivate the lesson in the heart of 
the pupil, and perhaps the mind will respond 
eventually. 
Suggested Project Lessons in Better Speech 
The basic idea of project lessons is “im- 
pression through expression.” This can be 
iccomplished only as the pupil’s responsive 
is awakened and maintained. The 
ideal to set up as a class standard may well 
be: “I respect my mother tongue.” Further- 
more, to accomplish this, the definite task is 
two-fold: (1) To secure the correct form of 
expression; (2) To know the error and to 
avoid it. With these problems before the 
‘lass, it may be suggested that class organi- 
zation be effected, with the usual presiding 


sense 





each in 
charge of one of the projects given below. 


officer and several committees, 
Each pupil in the class should serve in séme 
capacity as an officer or a committee mem- 
ber The and 
chairman should be permitted to exercise the 
offices in 


presiding officer committee 


prerogatives of their respective 


order to exact work from their fellow stu- 
dents. 
These lessons may be used once a week 


or for a brief period of each day’s recitation. 
They are not, in any sense, to be regarded 
occasions. The 
underlying these les- 
sons should be adapted to all lessons wher- 
The students’ interest will 
surely respond when the sense of responsi- 
bility of the lesson has been placed in them. 
Project Lesson I 
(Errors overheard in daily speech) 

Each pupil should be made responsible for 
collecting at least ten speech errors per 
week, at home, on the street, or in school. 
These will be turned in to the committee in 
charge, which committee will classify the er- 
rors,have them placed upon the blackboard, 
and, under the teacher’s or chairman’s direc- 
The com- 
mittee should exercise the privilege of cor- 
recting the pupils’ English at all times. Cor- 
must be emphasized in this 


as special lessons for set 
pedagogical principle 


ever possible. 


tion, will conduct the corrections. 


rect grammar 
lesson. 
Project Lesson II 
Slang 
here is nothing which pupils respond to 
more willingly than to lessons on slang. The 
committee on slang should order five phrases 
per week from each pupil. Naturally, there 
will be repetitions. The phrases 
should be tabulated as to their frequency in 
the pupils’ reports, and placed upon the 
blackboard. Lively discussions are bound to 
occur. A debate might well be arranged up- 
on the proposition: “Resolved, that slang is 
a desirable medium of expression.” 
Project Lesson III 
Better Speech Signs 
The committee on this feature will solicit 
from each pupil a slogan or motto relative to 
better speech. This committee should be se- 
lected for the ability of its members to print 
well, or the Art Department of the school 


numerous 
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may be asked to assist in preparing the pla- 
cards. A class contest may be arranged for 
the best slogan, decided by a class vote. The 
first ten might be hung in the corridors of 
the school, and the others in the class room. 
This lesson might be used twice a term. The 
“Better Speech Week” movement has ex- 
panded to fifty-two times its original size. 
Project Lesson IV 
Four Minute Speeches 
This exercise may be used at 
throughout the term, both in the class-room 
and in the school auditorium. In fact the 
school authorities should look to the English 
classes for student-speakers for various occa- 
sions. Speeches may be delivered upon va- 


intervals 


rious topics concerning the city and the 
school, in which the pupils have a lively in- 
terest. They will gladly respond. Contests 
for the best speakers may be conducted in 
the class rooms, the winners serving as the 
speakers in the auditorium exercises. 

These four projects are flexible in their ap- 
plication to school room _ practice. Local 
conditions of course determine their degrees 
of usefulness. The teacher is not eliminated, 
as it would seem, from these exercises. How- 
ever, the more the teacher keeps in the back- 
ground, the more successful the project may 
prove to be. Transfer the burden to the 
pupils, for then they may be sure to experi- 
erce “impression through expression.” 


Teachers’ Salary; Schedule} 


Salary Schedule Adopted by Board of Education of Des Moines Last May Operates 
Satisfactorily—Minimum Twelve Hundred and Maximum Three Thousand Dol- 


lars Per Year. 


R. J. Cornell, Prin. Amos Hiatt, Jr. 


The matter of salary schedules for teachers 
has received so much attention and been the 
subject of so much discussion that the fol- 
lowing statements relative to the salary 
schedule adopted by the Board of Education 
of Des Moines upon the recommendation of 
Superintendent J. W. Studebaker, will be of 
general interest. The Des Moines salary 
schedule was adopted May 17, 1921, and all 
Des Moines teachers now have contracts un- 
der the provisions of that schedule. The 
schedule, as finally approved, is the result of 
several months of very careful investigation 
and scientific study, followed by several con- 
ferences of principals and members of the 
Advisory Council which consists of represen- 
tative teachers, in which conferences the pre- 
liminary drafts of the salary schedule were 
fully and freely discussed and changes made. 
It is doubtless due to this democratic plan 
of procedure that the schedule has now been 
in operation so_ satisfactorily for several 
months, : 

Without doubt the biggest point in favor 
of the Des Moines salary schedule is equal 
pay for equal qualifications regardless of 
grade or type of school in which the teacher 
may be serving. This means that given the 


same professional preparation, experience and 
personal qualities, the teacher in the kinder- 
garten receives the same salary as a teacher 
in the senior high school. 


High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Under the Des Moines schedule the mini- 
mum salary is $1200.00 and the maximum is 
$3000.00. This minimum salary is open to 
the teacher with two full years of approved 
professional preparation, following high 
school graduation, in a standard normal 
school, college or university and two years 
of approved, regular full-time teaching expe- 
rience in a graded school-system maintaining 
at least a nine-month school year. A teacher 
having three years of professional prepara- 
tion and two years of experience receives 
$1370.00 the first year. A teacher with four 
years professional preparation, a Bachelor's 
degree and two years of experience receives 
$1550.00 the first year. A teacher with five 
years of professional preparaton and a Mas- 
ter’s degree with two years of experience re- 
ceives $1740.00 the first year. The annual in- 
crement for the teacher with two years of 
professional preparation is $110.00. The an- 
nual increment is $120.00, $130.00 and $140.00 
respectively in the other three classes. In 
determining the salary to be paid a teacher, 
credit for not more than five additional years 
of teaching experience may be allowed be- 
yond the required two years. This allowance 
would make it possible for a teacher to enter 
the Des Moines system at a higher salary 
than the minimum for the class in which pro- 
fessional preparation would put such a teach- 
er. It has not been possible, because of the 
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fact that the funds were not available to put 

-hers who were already in the service or 
those who entered the Des Moines Schools 
this year, at the exact point on the salary 
schedule where they belonged. The best that 
could be done was to give them fifteen per 

nt of the difference between the salary 
which they had heen receiving and the sal- 
which their rating on the schedule show- 
ed them to be entitled. All teachers now em- 
ployed in the Des Moines Schools will, it is 
confidently expected, receive the increment 
which the salary schedule indicates for next 


teacher with two years of preparation 
two years of experience (Class I) will 
receive a maximum of $1860.00 at the end of 
A teacher with three years of 
essional preparation and two years ex- 
ience (Class II) may go to $2210.00 inten 
rs. This means that she will receive one 
annual increment than does the Class 

| teacher. The teacher with four vears of 
paration and a Bachelor’s degree with two 

s of experience (Class III) may go te a 
ximum of $2590.00 in eleven years. Her 
nual increments continue a year longer 
they do for a Class II teacher. The 
cher five years of preparation, a 
\laster’s degree and two years of experience 
Class IV) may gv to a maximum of $3000.00 
twelve years. Her annual increments con- 
for a year longer than do those for a 
icher in Class III. The two years of re- 
quired experience is included in each of the 
statements but these statements do 

allow for the credit which may be re- 

d for experience in addition to the re- 
quired two years, so it can readily be seen 


years. 


with 


it is possible to reach the maximum 
ry for each class in a shorter time than 
d above. It is also possible, through 


ves of absence, through summer school at- 
tendance or through study in classes offered 
during the school year for a teacher to ad- 
to a higher class and thus secure a 


higher salary. 


\s an example of the effect of the salary 


schedule upon the improvement of the teach- 


ers already employed in the Des Moines 
Schools the following comparison of the 
numbers of teachers pursuing professional 


study this year with last year is significant: 
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No. of teachers 








Summer of 1920.. 112 
School of 1920-21 112 
en athe cau acta eie 224 
SS ee 152 
School year 1921-22 362 
BONN suse. — 514 
The above figures show that during the year 
just preceding the adoption of the salary 
schedule there were 224 teachers who did 


professional work as contrasted with 514 this 
year which is an increase of 290 or 129.42% 
over the preceding year. 

The following is a tabulation of the— 






































TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 
Professional Preparation 
In Addition to Graduation from an 
Approved Four-Year High School 
or the Equivalent 
2 Class || Class ti Class Il! Class IV 
£ | 
bs g.. | Sse sf | §.- 
= seco | sge sas | sees 
bs SEs 23s zest | 223 
a2 ess | acs 2° St ce 
xe esi. / gee. | #ssé | Fos% 
m= Sees | Sesee Sees | Ss®E 
oor | Oss | S5-5 CEaet | Sat 
23 Bras | See | S8st | Best 
338 $ES2| $552 | SFE | SoFt 
_ Sees | gees | & cots 
Bitz | sss2 | S553 | E555 
aos | 2cks @ | 2oea 
Increment (Increment Increment | Increment 
$110 | $120 $130 | $140 
(Schedule | (Schedule (Schedule | (Schedule 
2) 2) 3) 4) 
Ist yr. $1200 $1370 $1550 $1740 
2nd yr. 1310 1490 1680 1880 
3rd yr. 1420 1610 1810 2020 
4th yr. 1530 1730 1940 2160 
Sth yr. 1640 1850 2070 2300 
6th yr. 1750 1970 2200 2440 
7th yr. 1860 2090 2350 2580 
Sth yr. 2210 2460 2720 
Oth yr. 2590 2860 
10th yr. 3000 
In addition to a Salary Schedule for 


Teachers, Des Moines also has a Teachers’ 
Pension under the terms of which it is pos- 
sible for a teacher to retire at the age of 
fifty-five on an annual pension of $480.00. 
This pension plan the salary schedule 
are steps in the direction and should 
prompt other citics aot so fortunately situ- 
ated to follow Des Mcines’ Any one 
interested may secure a copy of the salary 
schedule by writing to Superintendent of 
Schools, J]. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, Iowa. 


and 
right 


example 
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MISSOURI SCHOOLS AND THE ERADI- 
CATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 

It appears that the process of eradication 

reached in some 

incidence (meas- 


being 
The 


of tuberculosis are 
counties in Missouri. 
ure of prevalence) of “the great white 
plague” in the State has meen reduced one- 
third in the nine years, 1911-1920, and reports 
of the early months of the year 1921 carry 
the promise of a reduction to nearly one-half 
in the last ten years of Missouri’s historic 
century. 

This result has been achieved 
through health education in the public and 
parochial schools of the State. The schools 


largely 


not only have been the agency whereby these 
largely been achieved but the 
funds with which the campaign for the con- 


results have 


trol of the disease, outside the few larger 
cities of the State, have been raised almost 
solely by school children selling Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seals. 

They not only have raised the money by 
selling the seals but in selling them they 
have become teachers of health to their 
parents and patron friends of adult age. They 
have distributed literature pertaining to tu- 
berculosis widely and effectively throughout 
the State in the annual Christmas seal-selling 
They have done this after having 
tuberculosis is, its 
economic 


camapign. 
first been 
prevalence, 
cost of the State. 

All this they have done in conformity to 
the state statutory law requiring that tuber- 
culosis be taught in all schools supported 
wholly or in part from public funds. The re- 
sults achieved have been gathered from sta- 
soard of 


taught what 


prevention, care and 


tistical reports issued by the State 
Health for the years mentioned. 
In support of the statement that tubercu- 
losis is being eradicated, evidence is found 
that in one county in the State, Worth, hav- 
ing a population of 7,642 in 1920 and having 
no town with a population of as many as 


1,500 inhabitants, it was reported in 1920 that 
there were no deaths from _ tuberculosis 
From one county there was reported but one 
death from the disease in 1920; in two coun- 
ties, two deaths each; in three counties, thre: 
deaths; in three counties, four deaths; in one 
county, five deaths. In 1911 the number of 
deaths from tuberculosis in these counties, in 
the order named, was Worth, 2; Reynolds, 8; 
DeKalb, 8; Gentry, 13; McDonald, 9; Taney, 
13; Warren, 8; Hickory, 10; Mercer, 16; 
Douglas, 6; Clark, 23. 

In Worth county, the number of deaths by 
years was as follows: in 1911, 2; in 1912, 6; 
in 1913, 4; 1914, 2; in 1915, 6; in 1916, 7; in 
1917, 6; in 1918, 3; in 1919, 4 
the eradication of 
Missouri within a few decades 
In only 16 counties has there been an in- 
crease in the death-rate from tuberculosis i 
these last nine years, namely: Atchison, Car- 
ter, Cedar, Cooper, Jasper, Lawrence, Macon, 
Monroc, Perry, Pettis, Pulaski, St. Charles 
St. Fracois, Texas, Vernon, Washington. 

The annual death-rate is falling more rap- 
idly in rural Missouri than in the cities, it 
is believed, because of the health educational 
work which has been carried ot uin the rural 
schools and in the schools of cities of lesser 
size in the State. These results have been 
achieved despite the migration of healthy 
young adults to the cities from the rural 
portions of the State, leaving the old and in- 
firm behind. The effect of this migration, 
on the other hand, has been to lower the tu- 
berculosis death-rate in the cities of the Stat: 

Because of the fact of the more rapid fall 
of the death-rate from tuberculosis in Mis- 
souri thaninany other state,it seems reason- 
able to believe that Missouri will be first 
to eradicate the disease, which will justify to 
her the title of the “show you state.” We 
her the tilte of the “shoy you state.” We 
may believe that within a few years, when 
the people desire and will so to do, tuber- 


These figures point to 


tuberculosis in 
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i Wheeler’s 
GRADED LITERARY READERS 
With Interpretations 


Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Readers 
by William Her Crane and William Henry Wheeler 


“~ 
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“I am not in the habit of asking publishers 
to submit textbooks for adoption, but 
these readers are in a class by themselves” 





“Fortunate the child who comes under a system 
whose discernment will lead to their adoption” 


“You have shown me new beauty and meaning in 
selections that I have known by heart for years” 


“We were satisfied until we examined your new Interpretative 
Readers; but now we shall not be satisfied until we can use them” 


“You have done the public schools a great service in preparing such 
a wonderful set of books to aid in the interpretation of literature” 


“Your readers will be greatly welcomed by the many teachers who 
now find the reading period the most unsatisfactory of the day” 


“In my twenty years of teaching experience I have never seen 
such splendid readers. The interpretations are wonderful” 


“The introduction of your readers would in a very 
' short time revolutionize the work of the teacher” 


“The genial touch that has made the pages 
glow for children’s minds is transcendent” 


“Your Interpretative Readers should re- 
3 ceive the instant recognition of educators” 


W. H. WHEELER & COMPANY 


352 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, CHICAGO 
Publishers of School Books 
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culosis may be brought under control as com- 
pletely as is smallpox in those communities 
in which vaccination is widely practiced; and, 
further, tuberculosis promises to become even 
so rare and so truly under control as is lep- 
rosy. 

It is mteresting to contemplate 
juncture what, in the future, will be the psy- 
chological reaction of local communities and 
counties to the immigration of tuberculosis. 
Will under these circumstances 
be the afflicted wiih tubercu- 


at this 


the reaction 


same to those 
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losis as it is today to those afflicted with 
leprosy? Let us hope that this may not be 
so. If we read aright, tuberculosis will pass 
through the course of control and eradica 
tion as have yellow-fever, cholera, the black 
plague, and as is passing typhoid-fever, diph- 
theria, malaria, and dysentery in infants. Tx 
the medical profession, with its groundwork 
and to public health departments and healt! 
officers and to health instruction in th 
schools of the State, fundamentally, duc 
the credit for these results. 


is 


Progress and Regress in the Teaching of English Spelling 


Ph.D., author of “Concrete 


Jonrs, 
“High School 


(By W. FRANKLIN 

The last decade has shown more improve- 
ment in the handling of the spelling prob- 
lem than may be found in any century pre- 
ceding, yet our work with this old problem is 
far from completed. Improvement in deal- 
ing with spelling comes from two directions, 
namely, material and method. years 
ago we found that our spelling teaching was 
failing to give adequate results, and we grew 
industrious throughout a 
efforts to 


Some 


more and more 
quarter century 
English spelling. the of material 
our efforts were directed toward 
spelling reform, but chiefly toward enlarged 
lists of words offering opportunity for larger 
efforts. As on found little 
change in actual spelling results. Education- 
al laboratories came to the rescue, and our 
first fundamental improvement in spelling 
when word lists based on 
experimentally 


our master 


From 


in 
side 


in part 


time went we 


teaching came 
function in experience 
derived and substituted for the endless desk- 


made lists based on misplaced confidence in 


were 


the “power of memory.” 

When we awoke to the fact that 
larged efforts were failing to give adequate 
results in our work with spelling, we were 
plunged into something like an educational 
panic that brought a shower of teaching de- 
vices, hastily improvised and _ installed to 
meet the spelling dilemma. The results were 
inevitable. Many of these teaching proced- 
ures have been found far from justified by 
laboratory experience, and many are in direct 
violation of the fundamental laws of teaching. 
We find, for illustration, that the “word fam- 
ily” idea, familiar in the teaching of reading, 
has been pressed into service in spelling 
teaching, and a child, say in the fourth grade, 


our en- 


Writing Vocabularies,” 


Investigation of the Material of English Spelling, 


etc.) 

is confronted perhaps with the spelling of ; 
whole family of words, quite regardless oi 
the facts that his spelling burdens are already 
heavy and that in this word family are found 
that will not in his 
years. This Oo 
fundamental th: 
of placement of subject This 
law specifies that any given subject matter 
should be placed at that point in the course 
of study where it begins to function freely 
in the life of the student. If any giver 
year we place a word that will not functio: 
for years, we can teach the child to spell it 
to be sure, but the ability to spell that wor 
will quickly fall a victim of another law; nam 


function 
violation 


many words 
life for 
one 


many is in 
of our laws; namely, 


law matter. 


in 


ly, the law of disuse and disappearance. Th 


law of disuse and disappearance, with its ap 
plication as wide as all biology, specifies that 
any organ cr any function begins to disaj 
pear at the point where it begins to fall into 
disuse. It is the bitter experience behind this 
law that has uprooted our traditional conf 
dence in memory, but we shall need furth« 
wormwood, it now to regulate ou 
hallucinations that go by the name “antici 


seems, 


pation.” 

The most significant idea today in the en- 
tire methodology of spelling is the idea that 
it is possible to select, out of the half million 
words of the English language, the little 
handful of words that really function in ex 
perience and weigh them and arrange them 
by years on the basis of that function. The 
most significant improvement in the methods 
of teaching spelling will come with the in- 
corporation in our spelling books of the word 
lists thus selected and arranged in accord- 
ance with the law of placement. 
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Both are Sothern and Marlowe 


When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you hear the 
true expression of the art that has enthralled America and England, 
precisely as they have given it to thousands of their delighted audiences. 

Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery of art the 


world’s heritage forever. The Edwin Booths and Cogquelins are now 
mere traditions. The work of these great artists of to-day will live 
always,—matchless models of interpretation for Teachers and Students 
of English Literature, the Drama, and Elocution; Shakespeare and 
Literary Clubs; Lawyers, Judges and all persons interested 

in the Cultural Arts. 


Sothern and Marlowe Records 


List Price 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part I 74662 ; 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part II 74663 1.75 
The Merchant of Venice— (1) Shylock’s 
Speech (2) The Mercy Speech 74673 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part II 74700 1.75 
As You Like It—The Seven Ages of Man 74701 1.75 
Hamlet— Hamlet’s Soliloquy 
(To Be or Not To Be) 74702 1.75 
Hamlet—Hamlet’s Speech to the Players 74703 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Brutus and Portia 74706 1.75 
Twelfth Night—The Duke and Viola 74707 1.75 
Merchant of Venice—The Casket Scene 74708 1.75 


golden oak, waxed. 
This is the instrument 


‘i . Have you a copy of ‘‘The Victrola in 
Correlation with English and American 

Literature?’’ It is yours for the asking. 
For further information, consult any i KL BY 


. . school use. 
dealer in Victor products, or When the Victrola is 


ns o not in use, the horn can 
HIS MASTERS VOICE Educational Department 


vont *Viewois" tdentty toot presse Victor Talking Machine Co. 


} Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
|) VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
ae Camden, New Jersey 
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When we have made the fundamental re- 
forms referred to; namely, the selection and 
the placement of spelling material, on the 
basis of function, we shall be in position to 
handle other reforms that need to be miade 
in the methodology of spelling. We shall 
briefly consider some of these needed re- 
forms. 
Some Needed Reforms in the Teaching of 
Spelling 

Some years ago we came to the conclusion 
that a “child life is not a miniature adult 
life;” yet this conclusion has never pene- 
trated skin deep in our spelling teaching, 
otherwise the prevailing practices that pass 
under the name “dictation,” (this should be 
called adult dictation, to distinguish it from 
child dictation) would meet prompt reform. 
We may concede that we have a fair knowl- 
edge today of the words children use in their 
own free written speech, and we may also 
concede that we have a fair, though less com- 
prehensive, knowledge of the ages when these 
words come into free use in childhood, but 
so far we are without comprehensive studies 
dealing with child uses of words; yet it is a 
common practice in spelling teaching today 
to resort to adult dictation to “clarify the 
meaning of words in the mind.” It 
takes but little experimentation in the uses 
of words by children to disclose the fact that 
adult dictation is a dangerous means of clari- 
fying meaning for children. Now the signifi- 
cant fact is that adult uses of words are 
likely to confuse rather than clarify meaning 
in the minds of children. 

The prevalent misuse of book dictation 
(book dictation is one form of adult dicta- 
tion) may readily be shown by mere illus- 
tration. In a recent spelling book may be 
found the following adult dictation by defi- 
nition, employed, no doubt, to clarify mean- 
ing for sixth grade children. 

base, mean; a foundation. 

bass, a part in music. 

plane, a flat surface. 

plain, level ground; clear. 
Sometimes the book dictation grows poeti- 
cally adult. Thus in the same book may be 
found the following dense rime employed to 
clarify meaning, no doubt, for fifth grade 
children: 

“How the midnight tempests howl! 

With a dreary voice, like the dismal tune 

Of wolves that bay at the desert moon.” 
These samples show how far astray we may 


child 
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be led by pedagogic overstrain unguided by 
laboratory evidence or by the application of 
educational law. A_ significant fact to be 
noted is the fact that both teacher dictation 
and text book dictation savor of the day 
when spelling lists were made up of non- 
functioning words, often with adult meaning; 
entirely beyond the limited experience oj 
childhood. Such material forced teachers to 
dictate, to define; but no model spelling list 
of today may include words that are not at 
least in the ear vocabularies of children. We 
hope to teach the child to spell the words 
that are found in his own writing vocabulary, 
and a child’s writing vocabulary is not only 
a meager list in comparison with an adult 
vocabulary, but it is the most meager of his 
own four vocabularies; namely, ear, tongue, 
eye, and writing vocabularies. In _ teaching 
thé spelling of child words, with familiar 
meanings, the sensible procedure, and the 
only safe procedure, is to allow the child to 
do his own dictation by giving his own sen- 
tences, under the teacher’s guidance, embody- 
ing the words he is to spell. This is child 
dictation. 

We met this same “child a minature adult’ 
problem in reading, arithmetic, and _ other 
subjects, some years ago. Our 
been filled with adult thoughts, expressed in 
adult language; but we went back to child- 
hood and found out childhood _ thinks 
and performs, and then with this understand- 
ing of childhood we made the most vital im- 
provements ever known in the history of 
school readers. We made readers out 
of childhood experiences. Our spelling books 
and our spelling methods have lagged behind 
in progress. 

Then there is the endless word mangling 
that is going on under the names, syllabifi- 
cation, diacritical marking, silent letter mark- 
ing, and so on. 

It requires but little experience with viz- 
ualizing processes to reveal the fact that we 
recognize objects by cues, not by the sum oi 
parts. To illustrate, I meet a pair of twin 
brothers and I am unable to tell one from 
the other; but with larger experience in 
visualizing them I find certain marks by 
which I indentify each, and in time I wonder 
that I ever had trouble in distinguishing 
them. A scar on the face, a style of walk, 
peculiar nose, may be the cue. The signifi- 
cant facts here are (1) that a few marks come 
to serve as cues by which we recognize the 


readers had 


how 


our 


«ti tn 5 itn Ma 


leave 
experi 


words 


in 
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whole object; (2) that individuals are 
very likely to seize upon different cues for 
given objects, and (3) that a transient, or 
nduring mark is readily seized as a cue 
recognition, especially . with limited ex- 
ience or with limited opportunity to visu- 
It is quite as easy for a child to seize 

a diacritical mark or spaced syllables, 

for him to 


two 


his cues to a word, as it is 
t a black dress or a mustache as a cue 
for recognizing a person, but in either case 
he will be lost when the transient cue is lost. 
icher may be justified in making a brief 
tical study of a word, say on the black- 

rd, and diacritical or other tran- 
helps may be used as aids; but when a 

is assigned for a child’s final study 
transient marks must disappear and 

leave the word as the child is to meet it in 
experience. If the spelling book, offering 


marks 


words for the child’s study, dresses the words 
in transient garb, it is guilty of placing ob- 
stacles in the way of the child’s recognition 
and so to contributing to his spelling burdens 
Any spelling lists, given to the child for final 


must at least present the words in 
enduring forms. 
\nother practice quite as dangerous as any 
the overstrained procedures known to 
ling teaching has come through our tot- 
ring though standing conviction that in 
brief years we must teach the child all 
ultimately needs to know. This old 
ssion, one of the lingering arch demons 
of education, and just rechristened under the 
name “anticipation,” has kept the child 
amped in spelling material beyond his 
irs, just as it held him years ago in arith 
reading and other subjects of study. 
have made marked improvements in this 
ct in many of the subjects, but once 
we see spelling lagging behind in pro- 
Progress in spelling methods demands 
that we give the child, year by year, spelling 
sts containing words that experience shows 
the child is ready to use in his free written 
eech. This moreover, that high 
hool immunity from spelling lessons will 
1ot long be successfully defended by prude 
lassicism, and _ that word lists, 
along with the relieving dictionary, will some 
day be the elbow companion of mature hu- 
“Enlarging and enriching the vo- 
cabulary of childhood” is a captivating phrase. 
but spelling is already burdened to the point 
of failure, and then, too, we remember that 


means, 


technical 


manity 


any field may be so “enlarged and enriched” 
that it loses productivity. We have already 
done about every thing in the field of spell- 
ing except children to spell, and the 
history of education has no parallel to the 
quagmire of spelling methods unless it be the 


teach 


quagmire of a quarter century ago that went 
by the name The fact that we 
finally drained the correlation 


‘ 


‘correlation.” 
swamp may 
give us heart in our struggles to drain the 
spelling field of its pedagogical surplus. 
Then there is recognize as 
a scientific methodology 
We want rules to teach in spelling. Notwith- 
standing the fact that English spelling is not 
scientific, that is, law, 
we have been pining for rules so long and 
living in the realm of hypothetical rules so 
long that it is hard for us to realize that 
rules are not valid in our spelling. Now the 
most regrettable fact of the entire field of 
English spelling is the fact that our spelling 
law 


what we may 


mania in spelling 


does not conform to 


is not scientific, is not amenable to 
When we attempt to do 
thinking in spelling we can hardly escape the 
feeling of regret that we have not had a sci- 
entific spelling from the beginning. If we 
ever do agree on a thoroughgoing reform of 
English spelling it is to be hoped that we 
shall never begin by altering the spelling of 
specific words here and there, but that we 
shall begin this serious undertaking by fram- 
ing a code of laws that may serve as a scien- 
tific spelling basis, then we may proceed in 
comfort to alter the spelling of rebel words 
to make them conform to law. But we have 
no such laws in English spelling today; in- 
stead, we have bolstered up a pseudo-science 
that has filled our spelling books with such 
misleading rules as the following: 

“Most nouns form their plurals by adding 
s or es to the singular.” 

“Some nouns ending in fo or fe change 
these endings in v and add es in forming 
plurals.” 

“Silent e is usually dropped before a suffix 
beginning with a vowel.” 

We even like pseudo-science in rime— 

“I before e 

Except after c 

Or when sounded like a 
As in neighbor or weigh.” 

Laboratory experience with spelling rules 
has long since shown that when we tabulate 
a complete list of words that fall under a 
given rule, our English spelling is such that 


any fundamental 
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we may check up half a dozen of the listed 
words that to our rule, and then 
perhaps we encounter rebel 
words, possibly of greater functional weight 
than the combined functional weights of the 
half dozen conforming words. 

Then, too, it is easy to overestimate the 
ability of childhood to be scientific. What 
can a child do with the following popular 
spelling rule? 

“Monosyllable or words 
last syllable,“ ending in a single 
preceded by a single vowel, double the final 
consonant on adding a syllable beginning 
with a vowel.” Such a complicated rule in 
a child’s spelling book, couched in such sci- 
entific phraseology, is further evidence that 
we have not yet escaped from the “child a 
little adult” assumption. 

The final chapter on teaching English 
spelling by rule will be written when publish- 
ed studies appear, giving results of compre- 
hensive spelling investigations made by divid- 
ing classes and testirg out the comparative 
values of teaching spelling by rules and with- 
out rules. Evidence from this direction so 
far indicates that spelling rule effort is one 
of our minor leaks in spelling teaching 

Reconstruction 

What now is our reconstruction problem in 
spelling teaching of the immediate future? 

Granting in the first place that our various 
studies in spelling material have given us a 
fair knowledge of the writing-vocabularies 
that function in chi'dhood, we refine 
our word lists as time goes on by dropping 
out words that cease to be freely used in 
writing, and by the addition of new words 
that come into use representing new interests 
of the race. Steering wheels, biplanes, 
garages, and specdometers come into func- 
tion, and oxen, yokes, whip 
sockets pass out of common thinking. Our 


conform 


one or more 


accented on the 
consonant 


must 


surreys, and 


and 
our 


language reflects these changes, 
spelling lists must keep pace with 
guage demands. 

Granting in the second place that we hay 
a fair knowledge of the time when words | 
gin to function freely in the progressive 
perience of childhood, we must continu 
refine our knowledge and to exterd it 
adult expericnce, lest we be found ou 
step with racial progress; 
twenty-first century some one from the 
out that 


and if in 


cational wilderness should cry 
our duty in spelling teaching to put the 
in command of the spelling of the Englis 


language,” he should be frankly advised 
that incredible though it may scem, that 
ory actually held sway in the twentieth 
tury until we computed the task and found 
half million words in the undertaking 
hence were driven to selection; (2) that 
chose usefulness (function) or words in 

ten language as the only sensible basis of 


lection, and (3) that it is extremely burden 


some and wasteful to attempt to teach 
child to spell all of the words that he 
ultimately need to know, hence our spellin 
assignments must conform to the law 
placement, not only throughout the 
tary school but throughout school life, 


elen 


dictionaries and technical lists of spelling ma- 


terial must have their recognized places 
our struggle to master English spelling. 


Granting in the third place that our educa- 


tional weighting, testing, and measuring hav 
revealed many bad procedures that must 
will be eliminated from spelling methodol 
we can make the school world safer 
youthful democracy by weighing and tes 
out in their infancy the multitude of teachi 
procedures that appear, thus paving the 


to refusal of passports to dangerous methods 


of teaching spelling. 
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ten dollars. 
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PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at 
healthful posture while 


tention of modern educators. Follow 


30 Irving Place, New Yory City. 


offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our manual. 
for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small 


commercial 
conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. 
writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the at 

immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship 
Palmer Method spellirg lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 

PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES are selling in very greatly 
quantities. because tney offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N.: PALMER COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is stil! 


OTHER 
fee of 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still free 
to all schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 


speed and is as plain as print. Thus, it 
Palmer Method Penmanship compels 


lesson with the 


increased 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute of Minneapolis, while visit- 
Columbia recently expressed his disap- 
pointment in Missouri’s support of her State 
Institutions. He said that our schools 
be sold more thoroughly to the business 
n of the State. He said that it should be 
nted out to them that money invested in 
schools now will mean large dividends in 
future and declared that the 
imercial life of Missouri depended on the 
velopment of the right kind of leadership 
| that this could not be developed outside 
our State Institutions. Dr. Prosser was 
guest while in Columbia of Dr 
anley, director of the Home Economics De- 
rtment and of Dean J. H. Coursault of the 
School of Education. 
From the DeSotonian, a paper published by 
DeSoto high school, we learn that the stu- 


need 


future 


Louise 


nts presented their janitor with a New Year 
solve that they would make his task lighter 
keeping waste paper and crayons off the 
or and refrain from doing other unneces- 
y things that would increase his labor. 
value of this kind of present is in the 
that “It blesseth him that gives and him 
at takes.” 
Sullivan County has added another consoli- 
dation to Missouri’s list. Four or five districts 
und Winigan, which is supporting a third 
ss high school by subscription, voted for con- 
dation on the 28th of December. The 
hildren took an active part in the campaign 
| staged a parade on the day of the elec- 
mn. Delegations from the various schools 
re led by a car appropriately decorated 
> children carried banners bearing such in- 
scriptions as: “Vote for the coming genera- 
n;” “Shall we keep them on the farm?” 
» want to go to High School” and “We'll 
n be ready for high school.” Miss Rose 
rris is the teacher of the Winigan high 
ool. 
Lexington High School produced a beauti- 
Christmas number of their high school 
per, “The Incubator,” in two colors, and 
ntaining eight pages of Christmas spirit, 
-hool news and pep. 
From Holcomb’s “The Primus Nuntius,” a 


monthly publication of the high school, we 
learn that Holcomb is to have a new high 
school building. A 


almost unanimously, the issuance of bonds to 


recent election favored, 
the amount of five per cent of the district’s 
valuation for this purpose. The building is 
to be of brick and thoroughly modern in all 
of its appointments 

Mr. A. G. Baker, Editor of the Versailles 
Statesman, recently visited the high school of 
that city and devotes more than a column on 
the front page of The Statesman to a report 
of his visit, which is very complimentary to 
the school. The enterprise of Mr. Baker and 
his personal interest in the most important 
public business of his community may well 
be commended to other editors 

Ozark, the county seat of Christian county, 
has just completed a fifty-thousand dollar 
high school building. 
structure, 


lt is a two-story brick 
containing fourteen class rooms 
and a large auditorium 

A report given out by State Auditor Hack- 
shows that 1921 surpassed all previous 
years in the issuance of school bonds by the 
communities of Missouri. The school bonds 
registered in 1921 amounted to nearly seven 
million dollars against only two and one-half 
million in 1920. 

Dr. J. C. Jones, since September, 1921, act- 
ing president of the University of Missouri, 
was elected president of that institution on 
January third by the Board of Curators at a 
meeting in St. Louis. The appreciation of 
this action was expressed by the student 
body, the faculty and the citizens of Colum- 
bia in the greeting extended to him on his 
return to the University. Thousands of these, 
led by the band, braved the disagreeable 
weather to meet the train and join in the 
procession that marched to the president's 
residence. Here Dr. Jones delivered a brief 
address of thanks to the cheering throng and 
received from them pledges of co-operation 
and loyalty. 

A former Missourian, Miss Wil- 
son, is a popular assitant superintendent of 
the Toledo (Ohio) public schools. The To- 
ledo Times features the work and career of 
Miss Wilson on the front page of a recent 


man 


Estaline 
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Sunday issue. Miss Wilson is a graduate of 
Warrensburg Teachers College and of Mis- 
University. She taught years 
public schools and 

time connected with the training 
Cape Girardeau. 

The new auditorium at Warrensburg 
be planned by Samuel M. Hitt of Kansas 
City. It is to be built of Warrensburg stone, 
in keeping with the other buildings of the 
campus. It will have a seating capacity of 
at least 1800, and contain a pipe organ. When 
completed it will be one of the best assembly 
halls in of the state institutions. Every 
available convenience will be provided. It is 
expected that work started on the 
structure early in the spring. 

The Elementary School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City isa strong and active 
T. Longshore, principal of 


souri several 
in Missouri was for a 


school at 


will 


any 


will be 


association. W. 
the Greenwood school is president ard Miss 
Rose Wickey, principal of the Whittier 
School is secretary. This Association has a 
program planned for the entire year and this 
year the program calls for a meeting in each 
school month. The program provides for the 
discussion of professional subjects in which 
all are interested and does not overlook those 
features that are always enjoyed and 
into. a 


social 
which serve to cement the members 
band of co-operative workers. The program 
for February provides for the discussion of 
Educational Tests and Intelligence Tests 
used for supervisory purposes. The leaders 
in these discussions will be Miss Rose L. 
Engleman, Miss Mary E. Griffith Mr. 
Bert T. Ritter. 

Superintendent Walter 
county is promoting the 
Jasper county Junior Horticultural Society in 
the schools of his county. The children who 
join are those who will promise to take an 
interest in grape culture. Twenty-five vines will 
be given free to each child who promises this 
interest. Owners of rented farms are being 
asked to offer some special encouragement to 
the children who live on those farms. The 
Boys’ Corn Growing Club has been very suc- 
cessful and beneficial to Jasper county and 
no doubt this new enterprize be very 
helpful to the Grape Growing industry of the 
county. 

The National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington D. C. offers to continue the service 
of the Geographic News Bulletins to those 


and 


Jasper 


Colley of 
organization of a 


will 


cents to 
to cove 
Previously 


schools that will send twenty-five 
their School Service Department 
cost of postage during the year. 
the U. S. Bureau of Education mailed 
Bulletin under government frank, th 
Geographic Society furnishing it to th: 
Bureau. Inorder to continue the 
Geographic Society is compelled to 
schools to pay the postage. 

E. E. Carey, Superintendent of Pilot Grove 
is, along with the teachers, pupils and pat 
rons, very proud of the new $30,000 schoo 
building which the school has been occupy 
ing since the holidays. Pilot Grove now has 
a first class high school with an enrollment 
increased fifty per cent over that of last year 


this 


service th 
ask the 


A former Missouri teacher who remembers 
the service rendered by the State Teachers 
Association through its Reading Circle De- 
partment writes the secretary as follows: 


Maxwelton, W. Va., Jan. 9, 1921. 
Mr. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to make an order for some books 
for our school library. Until this year I 
have taught in Missouri and I know that w 
can get books cheaper from you than els 
where. Will you sell books to us? 

Hoping to receive a favorable reply at your 
earliest convenience, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Frances Botts 


Mr. M. M. Ramer, for a time State Super- 
intendent of Schools of South Dakota is now 
representing Hall & McCreary Company of 
Chicago, and will, during the period of the 
text book campaign, present to the text book 
committees of Missouri, the merits of the 
publications of his house. Among these are 
the spelling books prepared by Dr. W. Frank- 
lin Jones, the Smedley & Olsen’s Primers and 
the Lederer & Smith’s Drawing Course, al! 
of which have been recently added to th 
Hall & McCreary Company list. 


Bronaugh, the first district to consolidate 
in Vernon county recently voted bonds for a 
$20,000 high school building. Thus does the 
opposition to progress in education die, 
slowly but surely. 
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The total land area of Missouri is 68,727 
square miles. The total population is 
3,404,055 or 49.5 persons to the square mile. 
The county with the sparcest population is 
lfaney which has an average of 12.5 person 
per sq. mi. 

J. Kelley Wright, for the past ten years a 
popular and widely know lecturer for the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, has re- 
signed that position te accept the position 

Field Agent for Christian College at 
Columbia, Missouri. 

L. L. McShane has 
with a Chicago firm. For years Mr. Mc- 
Shane has been the representative of the 
New International Encyclopedia in this terri- 
tory and has had his headquarters in Kansas 
City. 

A Conference on The County Unit was held 
in Columbia during Farmers Week. The lead- 
ing farm organizations, the women’s clubs, 
the physicians and the labor organizations 
had representatives at the conference. S. S. 
Connett of St. Joseph was elected chairman. 
[he representatives present were enthusias- 
tic for the measure and steps were taken 


accepted a position 


81 


looking toward a thorough campaign to 
counteract the miss-information that has been 
rather through-out the 
state. 

President Lamkin of Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, addressing a banquet 
of the Standard Poland-China Record Asso- 
ciation at Maryville, called the attention of 
the farmers present to the fact that while 
they were taking a stand for 


widely distributed 


decided 
thorough bred stock they were tolerating de- 
generate music, scrub reading, scrub news in 
scrub newspapers. We stand, Mr. Lamkin 
said, for scrub churches, sometimes, and do 
not always demand thoroughbred schools. 
The New York Bureau of Visual Instruction 
was organized in 1886, making it the oldest 
Visual Education the United 
States. In 1911 all of its negatives, slides, and 
pictures were destroyed in a fire at the state 
Today this department occupies five 
State Depart- 
This bureau has 


Service in 


capitol. 
large rooms in the beautiful 
ment of Education building 

12,000 negatives 150,000 lantern 
slides; also 15,000 large photographs. These 
are all of the highest quality photographical- 


and about 





ole 


country. Not an ordinary agency. 
No elementary school subjects. 


of the state universities have selected our candidates. 
place you want and add hundreds of dollars to your income or there is nothing to pay 
Write for detailkNOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 224 Odeon Building, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


position to be had. 


College graduates: a specialty. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Make your education count. Get the best 
We place teachers 

and school executives in all parts of the 
A bureau for specialists—largest in America. 


More than half 
We will put you in just the 
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Every teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. 


Last 


year the most progressive employers in forty-four states and three foreign countries 
asked us for 7000 PROGRESSIVE teachers to fill positions from Kindergarten to 
State University. OUR TENTH YEAR of recommending ONLY when asked to do 
so by employers. This is why discriminating employers use OUR SERVICE when 
they need teachers. It is the only professional way. 

No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. 
Ask for copy of STEPPING UPWARD. IT’S FREE! 


The Western Reference and Bond Association 
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ly, artistically, and educationally. They are 
catalogued as are books in a library. The 
teacher has a catalog. She orders just what 
she wants. Then too, she gets just what she 
wants, when she wants it. Sufficient dupli- 
cates provide this last. To show what the 
people of New York state think of this work 
it is only necessary to state that the total 
budget for this department in 1919-20 was 
$19,500 for 1921-22 it is $30,180. During the 
month of November, 1921, this department 
loaned 70,060 lantern slides to the schools of 
the state. This is 40 per cent more than for 
any previous month of the department’s 
history. Twelve persons devote their entire 
time to this work. Only when visual aids 
are available in the form that the slides and 
pictures of the New York State Department 
are available will it be possible for teachers 
to do real teaching with real visual aids. 
Bates County holds the banner for con- 
solidated schools, according to a statement in 
a recent issue of the Farmer and Stockman. 
Bates county has eleven schools and 
each of them is maintaining a high school. 
The territory embraced by these districts is 
173 square The article makes many 
very complimentary references to the pro- 


such 


miles. 


gressive attitude and accomplishments of the 
county superintendent of Bates county, Mr. 
A. C. Moreland, and attributes the progress 
of the county, educationally to his fearless 
and energetic efforts. 

The Meeting of The Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. will be held at 
Chicago on February 24th to March 2nd. It 
is expected that a large delegation will be 
present from Missouri. A rate of one and 


a half fares will be made for the round trip 

The Missouri State 
has the largest membership 
states of the Union except Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to a table arranged by the N. E. A 


Teachers Association 
of any of the 


In percentage of the teachers belonging, 
however, she is surpassed by thirteen states 

Flat River is to have a Junior College, 
bonds in the sum of $120,000 having been 
voted and sold for that purpose. The archi- 
tect has been employed and tentative plans 
submitted. These provide for twenty-one 
class rooms, a double and 
large auditorium, besides several other rooms 
to be used for various purposes. The build- 
ing will also house the senior high school 
The bonds sold at a premium. 


gymnasium 
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tory, Manual Training and Domes- 
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In fact, the Largest, Most Com- 
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If it is for the schools, we have it. 
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guaranteed. 
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OZARK HILLS 
Is there any place like Ozark hills, 
I wonder, little girl? 
Is there any place where perfume fills 
The air as flowers unfurl? 
be skies blue 
skies; 
be folks 


more wise; 


Perhaps there may 
As our own Ozark 
Perhaps there may 
And some who are 
Perhaps there may be 
Who watch the grey 

—Wilhelmina Herwig, Farmington, Mo 


as 
as true, 


others, too, 
mists rise! 


GENERAL OFFICERS 
District 
Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association 
President: H. U. G. Turnmire, Unionville. 
Vice-President: Edna Creck Seyb, Kahoka 
and Treas.: H. G. Swanson, Kirksville 
Central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
President: Elmer H. White, Lexington 
Vice-President: Mary Laura McCluney, Sedali: 
S Kate Kock, 
lreasurer: G. E. Hoover, 
Managing Sec.: C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg 
Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association 
President: Vest C. 


Teachers’ Association 


Sec 


retary: Warrensburg 


Warrensburg 


Myers, Charleston 


AND COMMUNITY 
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Cc. 
Mrs 


Ist Vice-Pres.: 


2nd 


Akers, Farmington 
E. Graham, 


) 3 

Vice-Pres.: 
Charleston. 
3rd Vice-Pres.: 


Clara 


se Bloomfield 

and Treas., Jeptha Riggs, Cape Girardeau 
Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association 

President: Finis Engleman, Monett 

J. D. Bonous, Mountain Grove 
James W. Tetrick, Houston 

3rd Vice-Pres.: D. W. Clayton, Aurora 

Miss Mary Davis, Springfield 
[reasurer: J. F. Montague, Republic 

R. R. Secretary: W. Y. Foster, Springfield 

Northwest Missouri Teachers’ Association 
President: S. C. Richeson, Norborne 

Fred Keller, Chula 

Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, Prince- 


Gray, 


Lec. 


Ist Vice-Pres.: 
2nd Vice-Pres.: 


 ecretary: 


Vice-President: 

2nd Vice-Pres.: 
ton 

3rd Vice-Pres: Ed Adams, Barnard 

Secretary: C. A. Hawkins, Maryville 

E. O. Harvey, Tina 

St. Joseph Assocition 

J. W. Thalman, Supt. of Schools 

Vice-President: Miss Carter, 324 S. 
20th Street 

Miss 

Miss 


lreasurer: 


i President: 
Leolia 


Lena Juda 
Charlotte 


Secretary: 


Weddle, 412 S. 


Treasurer: 








train service between 


KANSAS CITY and ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY and TOLEDO 
ST. LOUIS and DETROIT-TOLEDO 


Wabash Passenger Stations are most 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WABASH RAILWAY 


The Wabash maintains high-class passenger 


cities of the Central States: 


CHICAGO-DETROIT and BUFFALO 


Meals on all through trains are served in Wabash Dining Cars 


In addition to the through service between terminals on its own 
lines, the Wabash operates through sleeping car service between St. 
Louis and Denver; St. Louis and San Francisco, 
with through sleeping cars for Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland; also 
between St. Louis and Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


H. E. WATTS, Passenger Traffic Manager, ST.LOUIS, MO. 





the following principal 


KANSAS CITY and DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS and OMAHA-DES MOINES 


connecting enroute 


conveniently located in the various cities 
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Kansas City Association 
President: I. I. Cammack, Library 
Sec. Treas., Esther Crowe, Central 

School 
St. Louis Association 
Wm. P. Evans, Blow School 
Jennie Wahlert, Eliot School 


Building 
High 


President: 
Sec. and Treas.: 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


Contributed by Mrs. Wm. Ullman, State 
President, Springfield, Mo. 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Board of P. T. A. has accepted the invitation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Cape Girar- 
deau and of the Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations to hold the biennial State Con- 
vention in that city from April 18 to 20 
clusive. The first session will be the even- 
ing of the 18th and it is hoped there will be 
a large attendance. Every Circle is expected 
to send its President at least and as many 
delegates as possible. The officials in charge 
of the program have done everything pos- 
sible to make the entire Convention the most 
worth while and inspiring we have ever had. 
In addition to excellent speakers there will 
be conferences of Circle Presidents, Depart- 
ment Chairmen, and District Presidents so 
that the aims and purposes of the organiza- 
tion will be clearly defined, and so the dele- 
gates can take back to their local circles 


much inspiration for real child welfare work 


The question of supplying milk to under- 
nourished children in the schools is creating 
great interest throughout the State in P.-T 
A. Circles. Joseph has accomplished ex- 
cellent results and Springfield is finding her 
experiments most satisfactory. In one school 
milk is supplied to every child at both morn- 
ing and afternoon recesses. The result is an 
improved physical condition of the children 
as well as an increased average in grades 
more than justifying any trouble and ex- 
pense. 

A paper on Training Children to Like Feed 
Foods, written by Miss Essie Heyle, has 
been sent to every circle in membership. 


Reports from various Associations express 
great appreciation of the programs and refer- 
ences arranged by the State Officers. 

Our grateful Carthage Circle President 
writes: “I don’t know whom to thank for the 
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A Busy Monogram 
A Better School 


The modern-day importance of school 
music makes portability one of the first 
requirements of a school piano. 

Instead of a heavy stationary one-room 
piano, get a light, portable Monogram of 
manifold uses. Then you can have music 
in every class room, in the gymnasium, 
for orchestra and glee club practice— 
everywhere in the school. Your school will 
keep the Monogram busy—and it will be 
a better school. 

W. Otto Miessner’s 
ano, the Monogram, is light, yet substan- 
tially built. Its tone is marvelously rich 
and full. Leading musicians and music 
supervisors highly praise the Monogram, 
the ideal school piano, a remarkable suc- 
cess, an instrument appreciated in schools 
throughout America. 

Read the coupon—mail it today! 

The Monogram is W. Otto Meissner’s 
only piano. Every genuine Monogram 
bears his personal monogram imprinted on 
the fall board and cast into the full -iron 
plate. 


The Miessner Piano Company 


228 THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE WIS. 


latest improved pi- 


7 baby Upright Suprem’ 


SaC 2-22 


COUPON : 

Miessner Piano Co., 
228-3rd 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me a free copy of W. “7 

Miessner’s Booklet, “A Hundred Ways 

Raise Money.” Send me, also, the a 

Monogram catalog, special prices to schools 

and details of 10-day trial offer. 
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great help we are getting from the State, 
but I must say ‘Thank you’ to some one, so 
I am writing to tell you that our members 
will not miss a program, they are so help- 
ful and valuable.” 


For February we are celebrating Founders 
Day, and our State Chairman, Mrs. Davis S. 
Magee, 3300 Linwood Ave., Kansas City, has 
sent out program material. It is hoped by 
the officers that the Pageant celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary written by Walter 
Ben Hare, Springfield, and adopted by the 
National Board of Managers as the official 
pageant to show the progress made by the 
organization during the past twenty-five 
years,will be presented in many towns and 
districts. It is a full evening entertainment 
in five scenes. It may be produced without 
scenery by a large or small number of pco- 
ple and will be a means of adding materially to 
the club treasury. 


For March the programs will be on Thrift, 
and for April on Humane Education. These 
programs will be given in the February Mis- 
souri Bulletin. 

The P. T. A. was three 
delegates in Columbia, during Farmers Weck, 
to discuss the County Unit Bill. The meet- 
ing was called by Mr. E. M. Carter, Secre- 
tary of the State Teachers Association. 

The Missouri Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers Association will exert every 
effort to bring about tha successful passage 
of this bill. 


represented by 


The Kansas City Council of Parent Teach- 
ers Association has raised a scholarship fund 


to be known as the Mary Harmon Weeks 
Fund, to be used to assist needy girl gradu- 
ate of the grade school through high school. 
This was in honor of Mrs. E. R. Weceks, 
founder of local and State Associations. 

Springfield raised a like fund through the 
Pageant, and called it the Carrie McBride 
fund. 

St. Louis P. T. A. has long had a scholar- 
ship fund and has assisted many young peo- 
ple in getting a higher education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Heroes of Progress, by Eva March Tappan. 
Of the many contributions Miss Tappan has 
made to the literature for school children 





OUR GOVERNMENT 


A New Civics of a New Type 


By 
Suetpon E. Davis, Ph. D. 
President State Normal School, Dillon, Mont. 
and 
Crarence H. McCriure, A. M. 
Department, Central Missouri 


Head of History 
. Warrensburg, Missouri 


Teachers College, 
The authors are well known in Missouri, both of 
hem being natives of the state and having been 
connected with Missouri educational interests for 
nany years. 

Dr. Davis was formerly connected with the Stat 
Department as well as the Department of Educatior 
n two of the State Teachers Colleges, having bee: 
he head of the Department of Education at t 
Maryville Teachers College. He is also the author 
»9f “The Teacher and His Work.” 

Mr. McClure is connected with the Central Mis 
souri Teachers College as Head of the History D 
partment. He is the author of the popular school 
“History of Missouri.” 


Published by 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Incorporated 
Educational Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








— THE NEW GLOBES — 


Thoroughly revised, the new Rand McNally Globes 
show sweeping changes the world over: new bound- 
aries and nations, new discoveries and explorations, 
new spellings, and a new color scheme of special 
distinction. 

Write for Globe Catalogue 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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his will be one of the most valuable. Each 
the twenty-nine stories is story of a suc- 
ssful American and the qualities that led 
the success of each are vividly portrayed 


nd stand out with such natural prominence ~~ Oe titi 


not to need pointing out in the manner | Practical Drawing Arts Course 


f the preacher. Financial rewards are often : School Moven on Be oks 
ntioned but service to humanity is always | —— 
dominating note of success. Heroes of 1 

rogress will be a valuable addition to the School Art Materials 

ipplmentary reading list of the intermediat« Schoolroom Pictures 


rades and to the library of the children of | 
nior high school age. 263 pages, price 88 cts. School Supplies 
ge iain ( Miscellaneous) 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
ston, Mass. Write Noarest Agency 
Publicity Campaigns for Better School Sup- _4rPites end Gotalog 
port, by Carter Alexander, Ph.D., and W. W. 
Theisen, Ph.D. (of the “School Efficiency 
Monographs” series). 
The purpose of the authors is to aid in the 
ecuring of financial support for schools by 
fering to those interested in this problem a 
hnique that has been used in successful 
mpaigns over the country Among the 
ger questions discussed are: “Are publicity 
mpaigns for better school support advis- 
“The Campaign Staff.” “Groups to be 


iched by the campaign,” “Examples of 





Dependable Text Books 


pL ALEXANDER DEWEY ARITHMETIC 
Pupils brought face to face with realities of life. Can work out most of 
lessons alone Practical short methods taught 
THE 7 pha ALEXANDER SPELLING BOOK 
Inspirational as well as scientific. Delightful illustrations. Valuable helps 
WOODBURN AND MORAN HISTORIES 
Introduction to American History—America’s European Beginnings—oth Grade 
Elementary American History and Government—Revised to 1921—7th and 8th Grades 
Explain America of today. Authentic and without bias. Beautifully illustrated. 
Nationally adopted 
Explain America of today Nationally adopted 


nite’. __ Longmans, Green & Co. Frnt 

















MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 33rd Year GLOBE BLDG 


STEINWAY HALL KANSAS CITY, MO. 
sane anes Each Office Has the *ANSASC!ITY.N 


FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All BLDG 


LOS ANGELES 
BALTIMORE 
4 . , CALIFORNIA BLDG 
110 E. LEXINGTON St. 
wctoxst. Address the Nearest [irons Bune, 
COLUMBUS, oO. 7 . CHAMBER 0F 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration CoMMERCE BLDG 
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good campaign publicity.” The monograph is 

rich in suggestions and will be found of help- 

ful use to superintendents and administrative " y/ 

officers generally, and especially those who sais 

feel the need of good publicity. 163 pages. eee abe 

Published by World Book Co., Yonkers-on- i oo In Your Cotton 

Hudson, New York. ee ; m Duck Window 
“What Constitutes an Acceptable Day’s ae: Sie Shades 

Work in a Primray School? This is a report , 

prepared by Miss Annie E. Moore for the YOU WANT 


National Council of Primary Education and 

is one of the most important recent contri- QUALITY 
butions to the literature of early education. jain 

Every progressive superintendent and pri- , SERVICE 
mary teacher should read it. Copies may be 

had from the National Council of Primary PRICE 
Education, 100 Geology Bldg., University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., Price 25c. , 

Short Stories of America, edited with an Write Today to the 
introductory essay, course outline, and read- 
ing lists by Robert L. Ramsey, Ph.D., Profes- [ h 0 p D h d 
sor of English, University of Missouri. ut ef . a of § a g CO, 

The production of this book has grown out SPICELAND, IND. 
of two tendencies in the teaching of English 
composition and literature, the increasing P. S.—We make the Roller and 
use of the short story in general Enylish Folding Styles 
courses and in story-writing courses, and the 
growing recognition of the possibility of the 
short story as the means of gaining a more 




















State Teachers’ College 


Maryville. Missouri 


Better Training Means More Money 


Prepare now to attend our Spring Quarter which opens 
February 28. 

You may secure credits toward either of our certificates 

toward the sixty hour diploma, or toward either degree, 

B.S. in Ed. or A.B. 


Address 


UEL W. LAMKIN, President, or 
W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar 
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timate and vital conception of American 
and institutions. 

he introductory essay, “The Short Story 

n Interpreter of America,” points out the 

e of the “local-color story,” as a depicter 
f particular places and interpreter of local 

and character. The frontispiece is a map 

the “Literary States” of America and a 
rge part of the essay is given to a discus- 

1 of these regions, their characteristics and 

authors who have chronicled their life 
nd spirit. 

he sixteen short stories are well selected 

the purposes indicated; “The Luck of 

ring Camp” to show the life and spirit of 

“Forty-niners” of the Mountain West; 
“Ben and Judas” showing the Negro life of 
the Lower South; “By the Rod of His 
Wrath,” portraying the life of the Middle 
West and each of the others as well chosen 
for its region. _ 

[The Essentials of Short-story Writing at 
the close of the book furnishes rich sugges- 
tions to the teacher for the study of the 
tories and forms an outline course in the 
subject which may be expanded or altered to 
uit the needs of various circumstances. 


~ 
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SCHOOL ANNUALS 


Madein the 
Largest and Best — 
Equipped Art Studio_ 
Photo-Gallery and— 
Photo-Engraving, Shop 


in Missouri 


WRITE L= FOR 
PARTICULARS 


Barnes-Crosby Co. 


OF MISSOURI 
SAINT LOUIS, M2 








THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


Cline Teachers’ Agency 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Has Hundreds of Cails for Rural, 
High School and College Teachers 
Calls for 1922 Already Arriving 


Write Us 
Now 








Metropolitan Building 





TEACHERS WANTED for college, high school and grade positions 


those with normal school or college preparation 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Enroll only 
Write for blank TODAY. 
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go 


A list of two-hundred and fifty stories and 
plays classified as local-color stories, stories 
historical stories, plot 
or character and special types, with 
the classes arranged in useful subdivisions, is 
book that will be much used 
the xi plus 348 


of social background, 


stories, 


a feature of the 
and appreciated by 
$1.44. 
Houghton 


teacher. 
pages, price, 
Published by 
Boston, Mass. 
Self-Help English Lessons (Second Book), 
Helen Wohlfarth John J. Ma- 
A perusal of this, the second book of 
one with the appro- 
Self-help. It is de- 
signed for grades five and six, building upon 
laid in the first book, a sum- 
it contains. Associational pro- 


Mifflin Company, 


by Julia and 
honey. 
the 


priateness 


series, impresses 


of the name, 


the foundation 
which 
unstudied dictation 
that the teacher may have 

furnished 

are using 
included in 
particularly 
The 


mary of 


visions for exercises are 
found 


these, a 


and, in order 


teachers’ supplement is 
to the 
book, a 


series 


free teacher whose pupils 
manual is 
will be« 


in-experienced 


the teachers’ 
the 


helpful 


and found 


to the teacher. 
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ie ERS Manufactured by 
©he AMERICAN Crayon COMPANY 


SSTAOLISGNED 1635 


SANDUSKY - OFFFO REW YORK 





added tv our line 
Jamous ‘f rang Products 7 cove ring every 
Materials. You get the best when you buy 
orde? Here are a “Prang Leaders.” 
“PRISMEX” PAPERS 
The Most Beautiful Colored Papers in the World 
These new Art Papers are the “talk of the town.” 
They are Brilliant and Pure in Color, Velvet Texture, 
and have fine folding qualities. They are “Utility 
Papers” that meet all requirements. Made in 30 won- 
derful colors, in following sizes and prices: 
9x12, per pkg. 50 sheets (One Color) 
9x12, per pkg. 50 sheets (Assorted Colors).... 
12x18, per pkg. 50 sheets (One Color) 
18x24, per sheet (Not than 10 sheets).... 
18x24, per ream 
24x36, per sheet 
24x36, per ream 
Also in smaller sizes 
“CONSTRUCTION” 
Prang ‘‘Construction Papers” 
ard for qual:ty for 25 years. 
One color pkg. 9x12, 50 sheets. 
violet and greens, per pkg 
All other tones 
Assorted pkg. 9x12, shts 
“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS 
are the ORIGINAL Poster Papers, light 
easy to cut and paste; 27 standardized and 
colors Sample Booklet free. 
package 9x12, 100 sheets per pkg 
pkg. 9x12, 100 sheets per pkg 
28-page ‘ 


We hav 


just 


Jew 


less 


(Not than 10 sheets).... 


less 
for Kindergarten use 

PAPERS 

have been the Stand- 


Sample Booklet free. 
Tones, bright red, 


and circles 


5 per pkg. 


These 
weight, 
brilliant 
One color 
Assorted 


1426 Walnut Street, 





BUY “"PRANG PRODUCTS” IN KANSAS 


of general school supplies, a coi 
requirement 
“Prang Quality.’ 


‘Prang Illustrate is Bulletin” 


NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING COMPANY 


CITY 


ple re stock oj the 
and Hand-work 
mur next 


Art 
jure on y 


for l Drawin id, 


Let us fi 


“ENAMELAC” 

Air-Drying oratwwe Art 

“Enamelac” is ideal for work on Toys, Wooden 
Boxes, Tin Cans, Glass Bottles, “Ivorene,”’ “Oilette”’ 
Cloth, etc. It is Waterproof. Made in 22+ beautiful 
colors. Per can 30c. “Enamelac Outfit” in hinged card- 
board box containing 6 cans ‘“‘Enamelac,’”’ Shellac, Turp 
3 Brushes, complete, $3.00 postpaid, Beautiful circu 
lar free. We supply ‘Ivorene” for making’ pendants 
ete. to be decorated with “Enamelac.”” Sheets 4x5 
inches, 30c; 5x10 inches Also “Ivorens” Novel- 
ties, such as Vanity Cases, Memo Books, etc. Illus 
trated circular Free. 

“PERMODELLO” 
Modeling Clay. It Works Like 

“Permodello” is a wonderful Modeling Clay that 
keeps soft in the can and while working, but SETS 
like Concrete when exposed to the air. It then takes 
decoration with “Enamelac,” producing all kinds of 
beads, jewelry and other Art objects Price per 
pound can, 60c postpaid Beautiful circular Free 
“Permodello Modeling’ by Snow and Proehlich, $1.6¢ 


postpaid. 
“STIXIT” PASTE 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. Better 
“Stixit’’ was the irst improvement in 
Paste”’ in 25 years 
4-in. tube, 10c; 6-in 
l-pt. tin can, 55c. 1-qt 


$2.75. 


The New Enamel 


T5e 


The Concrete Magic! 


Library Paste 
“Library 


30c 
can 


tin 
1-gal 


can, 
tin 


tube, 
tin 


l5e; %-pt 
can, 90c 
Request 


Free on 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| contains 2 measuring scale for com- 


yns. The book is built according to STATE OF MISSOURI 


e best thought of leading teachers of Eng- 


a leading scientific studies Practice h 
well motivated and State Teac ers 


ng and speaking are 

ntly call for conscious application of C Il 

bit 

ples so that proper habits will crowd Oo ege 
correct and faulty ones. It is well il- 
ed and contains 338 pages. Published 
orld Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 





SPRINGFIELD 


ome Weak. Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 


eeler’s Literary Readers, with Interpre- Opportunities for specialization in Home 
s. These readers use what may well be Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten. 
the interpretative method. They set Grade and High School Teaching. 


in the introduction to the selections : 
A Modern Commercial Department. 


al of such a character and arrange- 
as to compel interest and furnish the An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 


sary mood and information for the Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
r appreciation and understanding of the 
ry selection. Teachers using this set of Feeinany department $12.50 for the term. 
rs will feel relieved by noting the disap- 
nee of the attitude of indifference or S Ti h 

ve dislike for many of the most likable tate eacners 
tions, which, in many cases, can be at- College 


d to the method of presentation. Pub- 


| by W. H. Wheeler and Company, 352 SPRINGFIELD 


22nd Street, Chicago. 

















The Best of New Books For 
Grade and Rural Schools 


GEOGRAPHY—A new and excellent series 

McMurry and Parkins, Elementary Geography 

McMurry and Parkins, Advanced Geography 
PHYSIOLOGY—Just off the press 

O’Shea and Kellogg, Building Health Habits 

O’Shea and Kellogg, Keeping the Body in Health 
HISTORY—Well known and well liked 

Seard and Bagley, A First Book in American History 

Beard and Bagley, History of the American People 
READING—Books with plan and purpose 

Baker and Thorndike, Everyday Classics (Readers for third to 

eighth years now ready. First and second readers coming soon.) 


AGRICULTURE—Fits the Missouri Course 
A new text by Prof. John H. Gehrs, based on the new four year 
course in elementary agriculture will be ready in March 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PRAIRIE AVE and 25th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Complete Primer, by Eva A. Smedley, 
teacher of Literature, Junior High School, 
Evanston, and Martha C. Olsen, primary su- Do You Want a Better Salary? a 
pervisor, Evanston. Illustrated by Dorothy " 
Dulin. This is a beautiful primer from the Do You Want a Mare Desiradle 
standpoint of illustrations and type page. The Position? 
word list indicates care on the part of the . 
authors to select the vocabuliary that best Do You Want a Change of Location? 
fits the experience and needs of the first 
grade child. The subject matter is happily 
selected and pedagogically arranged. It is a * a 
primer that will bring happiness to the child 
and to the teacher. Price 72 cents. Publish- issouri a Cy 


ed by Hall and McCreary, 430-32 S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago. 
Everyday Health Series, Book I and II, by Fac ers FIC 
M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, and J. H. Kellogg, Su- . 
“tt e ee MEMBERSHIP FREE 

perinterdent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

a ; : > No Charges Unless Position is Secured 

These books (revised and reprinted in 1921), 2 : 

can iil te 'ieek Wes Aaeieedh af diniieas Write for membership blank, 

are designe: nec e demand of modc yo eaten 

hygiene ard physiology teaching in the ele- 


mentary school 300k one fills well the de- Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 


mands of the intermediate grades and book 
two is adapted to the necds of the upper KANSAS CITY, MO., or 
DENVER, COLORADO 


grades. Scientific knowledge is presented so 


Then Join the 








simp!y, coneretely and inviting'y that it can- 











| New Publications Which are Making a Record 


ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS 
BOOKS ONE, TWO, and THREE 


y 
J. Anprew DrusuHet, A.B. Yale 
Teacher of the Pedagogy of Arithmetic in Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
Marcaret E. Noonan, Ph. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Professor of Elementary Educaticn, New York University, New York City 
and 
Joun W. WirtHers, Ph.D., Yale 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University, New York City ‘ 
This new series of Arithmetics is making a remarkable record all over the country. The authors of this 
course have been closely identified with school work in Missouri for the last ten or fifteen years. They 
are so well known that undoubtedly school men will want to examine this new course which makes a 
sane use of timed tests, projects, and other new subjects in the teaching of Arithmetic. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


by 
WittraAM D. MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Easthampton, Mass 


and 
Harry G. Paut, Ph. D. 
(Columbia University) 

Associate Professor of English, University of Illinois 
This new course in English is the outgrowth of the better speech movement. Dr. Paul is really the 
founder and promoter of this movement in the Middle West. He is at present president of the English 
Section. These books seek to eradicate incorrect habits of speech and establish correct habits of speech 
by practice work. There are hundreds of lessons in each book devoted to practice in order to carry out 
the plan of the course. Grammar is used as a speech corrective and teachers and pupils are led to see 
just where grammar applies in th!s better speech movement. For further information address 


CHICAGO LYONS & CARNAHAN = “EW, YORK . 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 
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fail to grip the attention of the normal 
and give to him the proper attitudes 

d the problems of health. Practical ex- 

‘ises are suggested for every principle of 

presented. The numerous pictures, 

jiagrams and colored plates are strikingly 

llustrative of specific truths and principles 

constitute one of the most valuable helps 

impressing these on the minds of the stu- 

The emphasis that is laid on the “do- 

ind the suggestions for the everyday 

ce of health principles are the most 

ing features of the books. Published by 
MacMillan Company, Chicago. 

The World Remapped, by R. Baxter Blair, 
summary of the geographical results of 
Peace Settlement after the world war. 

‘eachers of Geography and other subjects 
require geographical information know 
, difficult it is to secure reliable informa- 
; to boundaries and extent of European 
itries since the treaty was made. This 

iphlet will furnish this information and 

nable the instructor to correct and bring up 
date the text. Many teachers finding it 
possible to teach the new geography from 
the maps at hand will welcome this 80 page 








Two Series Which Function In 
| Tha Pupil’s Daily Habit © 


HODGE AND LEE’S ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 


SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 
> aim of this series is to develop the ability of 
pupil to express his own thoughts and feelings 
r orally or in writing—clearly, correctly, and 
way which will interest other people. 


WINSLOW'S KEALTHY LIVING 


Book I for Intermediate Grades 
Book II for Upper Grades 

w two-book series for teaching Health Hab 
Elementary School Children. They are espe- 
effective as teacing instruments. 

highly interesting feature is the chapter con- 
Walter Camp’s famous “Daily Dozen.” 


CHARLES” E, MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Spelling Problem 


It has been solved by Dr. W. 

Franklin Jones, the discoverer of the 

“One Hundred Speliing Demons.” 

The story of the solution is told in 

a little book entitled “Something 

Worth About 

by It is an intensely interesting story 
De. of the process by which Dr. W. 
Jones’ Franklin Jones determined certain 
eight facts and arrived at certain definite 
year conclusions regarding the teaching 


Knowing Spelling.” 


Solved 


re- of spelling. Conclusions which have 
search been accepted by educators such as 
Ayres, Bagley and Suzzallo as the 
logical result of a thorough and 
scientific research. 

If you are interested in getting 
satisfactory results in spelling, write 
to us and we shall forward some 
surprising and exceedingly interest 
ing information on the subject. 


e 


Hall & McCreary Company 
430-432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











“It is a monument of thorough and 
conscientious work, and more com- 
plete and up-to-date than anything 
else I have seen on that subject. It 
will help teac hers greatly.” 


The World Remapped 


By R. BAXTER BLAIR 


An 80-page book summarizing the 
changes in World Geography by conti- 
nents. Every teacher of geography and 
history should have it on her desk for 
ready reference 

Send 20 cents in stamps or coin 
Use Coupon 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Name 
Grade 


Address 
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booklet as an invaluable aid. It will be sent 
to your address by mail prepaid on request 
accompanied by twenty cents to cover cost 
of printing and mailing. Published by De- 
noyer-Geppert Co., 460 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 

Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, by 
Anna M. Engel, Psychological Clinic Ex- 
aminer for Detroit Public Schools. This test 
is designed to assist in the classification of 
children entering the first grade. In this 
grade such a test is needed perhaps more 
than in other grades. In fact there are those 
who believe that such a test in the first grade 
will largely eliminate the necessity for mental 
tests later. This test was developed by ex- 
perimentation with a large number of chil- 
dren and has been carefully revised and 
standardized. It is simple, easy to give and 
perfectly adapted to the grade and the pur- 
poses for which it is used. With the tests are 
provided the necessary record sheets. An en- 
velope containing 1 Examination, 1 Guide and 
1 Record Sheet will be sent for 15 cents, 
postpaid. Published by World Book Comp- 
any, Western office 2126 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago. . 
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Furniture 


and 


School 


School Supplies 


| 
We carry a large stock in our Kan- 

sas City Warehouse and ship same day 

we receive your order. 

| 

| 

| 


Catalog Sent Free on Request 


Exclusive Distributors in 
Missouri 


for 
Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 


Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains, 


If it’s for a School, 
We Have It 


Midwest School Supply Co. 
The House of Quality 


1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











4. Spring quarter begins March 13, 1922 


G. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


Is typical of the best teachers’ college of the United State 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students. 

2. Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 

3. Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions 


Opened its doors 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 








Factory: North Manchester, Indiana 





The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Compan y 


TOPEKA, KANSA 


— 
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Descriptive Geometry, by George Young, 


Professor of Architecture, Cornell Uni- J B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
tv, and Hubeft Eugene Baxter, . Assist- . . 
be : <n es. Ties NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS AND 
Professor of Architecture, Cornell Uni- ADMINISTRATORS 
ty. (Of the Engineering Science Series, HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE, A. V. Storm and 
1 by Dugal C. Jackson, C. E. and Earl K. C. Davis 
a “ > ice a . A book of Method Not « eatme of agricultural 
{edrick, Ph.D.) The authors of this work, subject matter nor complication of the facts of 
rding to the preface, believe that one of Gans AEpwounure 
i Lal ° ° ° ~ ° AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS J E. Boyle *h. D 
ief values of Descriptive Geometry lies Cornell 
“mn ersmnatiwwe nalitics — . Farming a trace the farmer a citizen; a financier 
imaginative -_— ics, and that the and manager The 8S logical, Political and Eco- 
to visualize is an element of success in nomic aspects of agriculture and factors affecting the 
same 437 pages 90 illustrations eee 
: SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF OBJECTIVES 
ed the work with the development of IN EDUCATION, David Snedden 
The criteria of educational values examined from 
the modern social viewpoint—a shelf of testing acids 
eded also in arranging the material so for the educational laboratory soos Gee 
‘ I > Ie? f the - A PROJECT CURRICULUM, Margaret Wells 
appeal to the pupils’ sense of the prac- A one-central-project idea worked out in detail by 
showing constantly the relation of the a teacher who did it tees . $2.00 
PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES, Alice M. 
<rackowizer 
application in structural work. An The record of exper bt as. gece weneiag 


. ° . . stimulating and sug $1.40 
amount of attention is given to the 


tary saiacinles of projection. One fea- J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


the book is the list of exercises given 2126 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
appendix, which list parallels the ex- J 


professions. Accordingly they have 


ability in view. They appear to have 


les and exercises under discussion to 


B. Lippincott Company, 

s in the body of the text, the first named 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
. é - A : 2 Gentlemen, send me volumes checked and bill same to 
ing intended for work in the drafting Name ar 

os : Address 
while the second is to be used in the ee 


room. 310 pages Published by The 


Millan Company, New York 


YOUR MAP NEEDS 


Can be selected quickly, safely and with genuine sat- 
isfaction from the comprehensive and well-known 


Mtv went coe | | BUSINESS  ARTHMETIC 


Whether you contemplate buying for immediate use, 
r if you are considering your needs for the future, By JOHN H. WaALsu 
it will pay you te write us for any one or all of ai, 
the following descriptive catalogs 














Associate Superintendent of Schools 

No. A 21—GHOGRAPBHY, Geology, and Astronomy . me - 
Maps, Globes and Charts New York ¢ ity 

No. H 2i—HISTORY—American, English, Medieva! 
an@ Modern Buropean, Ancient and Script- 
ural Histery, Classroom Maps, Charts and 
Pictures. 

No. B 2!|—BIOLOGY—Anatomy, Physiology, Botany 
and Zoology Charts 


No.G@ 2i—GRADE SCHOOL Maps, Charts and Globes 


The arithmetic with the business atmos- 
phere. 


Contains a complete and fascinating 


story of arithmetic as applied to busi- 
ness. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New YorK CHICAGO Boston 


A. J. NYSTROM & C0. San FRANCISCO |_ONDON 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, fil. 
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Missouri Mental Tests 
For High School and Grade Pupils 


Measuring Mind 


light, the size of the atom, and last of all, has learned to measure mind. 


Giant, te has learned to measure the distance to the stars, the velocity of 


In recert years we have learned that children differ just as much in mental 


ability as they do in physical characteristics. 
color of their hair, or their size or weight. 


ferert as the 


Children’s minds are just as dif- 
In a group of 100 


high school pupils, the best memory is four times as good as the poorest mem- 


ory. The best learner is scveral 


times as 


fast as the slowest learner. 


ihe great differences in individual capacity should be the determining factor, 


1ct only 


widely different abilities 


in c'assificaticr, but in the selection of studies for the children of 
Individual differences in capacity can be adequately 


determined only by mears of mental tests, carefully prepared in accordance 
with psychological principles. Such a means is furnished by Pyle’s mental tests. 


Description of the Tests 


r HE TESTS embody those principles 
| ae mental measurement which expe- 

ricrce has proven to be of the great- 
est value. Most mental tests for group 
testing have emphasised mere information, 
and have placed too much emphasis on 
speed of performance. Now, information 


is one thing and mental ability is another. 
Many aspects of mind are more important 


than speed. These new tests make no use 
of mere information and do not overem- 
phasise speed. They measure learning ca- 
pacity more fully than other tests yet de- 
vised. 


For the high school, there are six tests, 
three of them tests of learning capacity, 
and three of them tests of reasoning ability. 
Of the three tests of learning capacity, one 
is an auditory learning test. A story is read 
to the pupils, and how well they learn it 
from one reading is determined by their 
answers to a series of questions, that can 
be answered, for the most part, by a word 
there are two visual learning tests. One of 
these is a simple substition test. The pupils 
are given a simple substitution key which 
they are allowed to study for a specified 
time, then are tested upon how well they 
have learned it. In the other learning test, 
the pupils are given a printed story which 
they are allowed to study for a certain 
number of minutes and then are tested up- 
on it by means of the completion method. 
Three of the tests may be considered tests 
MISSOURI BOOK CO. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Please send copies of Mo. 


of reasoning capacity. One is the well 
known opposites test which measures th 
pupil’s facility in the use of a certain logical 
relationship. Another is the completion test 
which is the best measure of general in- 
tellectual ability than any other test yet de- 
vised. The test consists in a story printed 
with many words omitted. The pupil must 
determine what words put into the blanks 
make the story read grammatically and 
logically. The third reasoning test is the 
analogies test, which determines the child’s 
ability to see the relationship that exists 
between the meanings of two words. 
The grade tests are for use in the grades 
from the third to the eighth inclusive 
Group tests that require the use of writing 
can not be used below the third grade, and 
can be used with but little success in the 
third grade. Pyle’s tests for grade pupils 
are of the same nature as the high school 
tests above described, except that there is 
a test of rote memory instead of the 
analogies test, the latter being too diffi- 
cult for grade children. 
There is a teacher’s guide to accompany 
the high school tests and a separate teach- 
er’s guide for the grade tests. The tests 
can be given in an hour, and can be ad- 
ministered and graded by any teacher. 
PRICES 
Mental Tests For High Schools, 12c 
$10.00 per hundred. 
Mental Tests For Grade 


$10.00 per hundred. 
Teachers Manuals For Either Test, 12c each. 


each 


Schools, 12c each. 


Mental Tests For Grade Schools. 


copies of Teacher's Guide to Mo. Mental Tests For Grade Schools. 


copies of Mo. Mental Tests For High Schoos. 


of Teacher's Guide to Mo. Mental Tests For Grade Schools. 

















Patronize Your Own Association 











HE Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
through its Pupils’ Reading Circle sells 
grade supplementary books for rural and town 

school libraries. It sells them more cheaply, editions 
considered, than they can generally be bought else- 
where. By buying your supplementary library books 
from Your Own Association 


_ You Get Better Service You Give Better Service 














NOW that moneys from county revenues are being distrib- 
uted, your pupils should no longer be denied the use of the 
supplementary library books. 


For Free Order Blanks listing more than 500 
excellent books please write E. M. CARTER, 
Secretary M.S. T. A., Columbia, Mo., TODAY. 


The M. S. T. A. supplies all grade supplementary books listed in the State Course 
of Study for the Elementary Schools for 1921-1922 








The Teachers’ Reading Circle Books 


The following books are on the Teachers’ Reading Circle, 1921-1922, and may be se- 
cured from your county superintendent of schools: 


Hanifan—Community Center 
Walter—Principles of Health Control 
Branom—tTeaching of Geography 





























UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
SUMMER TERM 


An Eight-Weeks’ Course Planned Especially for Teach- 
ers, Beginning June 19 and Closing August 12. 


It may seem a long time until June 19, Lut you cannot plan too early to 
attend this delightful and stimulating course of eight weeks. The Summer 
Term will offer teachers an opportunity to take courses in the following sub- 
jects: 

RURAL EPpuCATION 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

RuRAL SOCIOLOGY 

RurAL ECONoMICS 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

ScHooLt ADMINISTRATION 

ScHOOL SUPERVISION 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 

EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE AND HoME ECcoNomIcs 


The Summer Term is a regular part of the University year, with all the 
schools and colleges in session. More than 300 courses will be offered in the 


COLLEGE or ARTS AND SCIENCE 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

ScHOOL OF MEDICINE 

ScHOOL or LAw 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PusBLIc ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL oF EDUCATION 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The Summer Term Announcement is for free distribution to all persons 
who desire it. Your name may already be on the University’s mailing list, but 
if by March 1 you have not received a copy of this announcement, one will be 
sent to you immediately if you write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA 


























